


E ARE occasionally more than a little astonished 
at the manner in which the English language 
press of this country ignores news items of the most 
outstanding importance regarding the French part 
of our nation. One of the most remarkable instances 
of this occurred in connection with a pronouncement 
by His Eminence, Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve, 
O.M.I., a translation of which was sent out by the 
Director of Public Information on Tuesday, June 4. 
The pronouncement is described as having been 
delivered ‘‘at a demonstration in honor of the Sacred 
Heart at Quebec last Friday,” and the Director men- 
tions that the pronouncement “seems to have escaped 
general observation.” 

After an invocation of the Sacred Heart “to 
kindle and spiritualize in us the sentiments of the 
greatest and purest patriotism, so that we may feel 
the harms which befall the nations friendly to us, 
and the dangers which threaten the whole of Christi- 
anity,” the Cardinal went on to condemn “those 
superficial thinkers who, by their ill-considered or 
malevolent attacks upon the nations which represent 
the cause of justice, are weakening the Christian 
sentiment for right and for a just victory. 

“As a persecuting and sacrilegious potentate, 
murderer of children and women, Hitler represents 
the felony and the very organization of evil. His 
adversaries and victims represent patriotism and 
right. The Pope, with prudence but also with an 
indomitable energy, has publicly pronounced himself 
against the barbarous audacity of a man who respects 
nothing in humanity. We must loudly proclaim, in 
the face of the world, and more so before the ador- 
able sacrament of the Divine Heart, that the flag of 
the Allied armies is our flag. 

“The Church does not bless the war, but it blesses 
the sword of those who are using it for good. Our 
Allies, by treaty, by blood, by tongue and by political 
solidarity, have the right to count on our goodwill, 
on our prayers and even on our sacrifices, to insure 
their victory. Religion gives us a sacred right to 
be supernaturally devoted to the cause of our Allies. 
I incline to think, nay, I remain convinced, that the 
civil authorities will, in this effort towards victory, 
make use of a great prudence and will measure our 
sacrifices to the limits of our means.” 

Surely an utterance of this kind, from this 
authority, should not have been left to the Director 
of Public Information to communicate. Surely a 
press service alert to the needs of its readers would 
have seen to it that these words were transmitted by 
wire to every newspaper in the Dominion. 


The New Enemy 


ASCIST Italy, whose sole military distinctions 

thus far have been gained against the Ethi- 
opians, decided on Monday to tackle a somewhat more 
dangerous enemy, though not until Signor Mussolini 
had apparently been convinced that that enemy had 
been rendered harmless by the German advance. To 
Mussolini’s credit it must be said that he did not 
attempt to put the decision on any high moral 
ground. It was, he declared, a phase in the develop- 
ment of the Fascist revolution, a phase in which the 
revolution “asserts itself against the stranglers 
the rich nations. It is a struggle between young and 
progressive peoples and decadent peoples, a struggle 
of one century against another century ” One other 
motive for the war he shrewdly ascribed hot to him- 
self or the Fascist party but to the king-emperor, 
who, he told his hearers, “has always interpreted the 
soul of Italy as wanting to join itself with that ot 
Germany.” We doubt whether the king-emperor will 
be greatly pleased at being made responsible for this 
union of souls, but he is in no position to contradict 
his chief minister. 

Whatever we may think of the decision to go to 
war, it is at least better than the incredibly cowardly 
position which Italy has occupied during the last few 
months, in which she has taken every advantage of 
neutrality while at the same time imposing on the 
French and British every difficulty which she could 
have imposed by being at war. By the time these 
lines are read it is not improbable that the nature 
and effectiveness of whatever additional help Musso- 
Slini can bring to Hitler by abandoning his neutrality 
ill have been demonstrated; for if it is to be of any 
alue at all the time must be now and not a few 
Bonths or even a few weeks from now. Certainly 
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Mussolini has had every opportunity to make his 
strategic dispositions with a view to immediate 
action. If the power of Italian armament were re- 
garded by the French and British as sufficient to 
determine the outcome of the struggle, it is obvious 
that they would have made any terms rather than 
accept Italy’s entry into the war. The probability 
seems to be that merely by her hostile neutrality 
Italy has tied up almost as much of the Allied 
strength as will be required to neutralize her efforts 
in the main field of combat. It cannot be denied, 
however, that she is probably capable of causing 
considerable damage at various outlying points in 
Africa and elsewhere. 4 

There is a very large contingent of settlers of 
Italian birth or ancestry in Canada, and the cultural 
organs of the Fascist party have made strenuous 
efforts to build them up into a vigorous Fifth 
Column. But the Italians, both here and in the United 
States, have never been quite such tractable material 
for extreme racialist dogmas as the Germans. The 
declaration of war will make it far easier for the 
police authorities to sort out those of the Italian 
population whose sympathies and activities are defi- 
nitely anti-democratic; and with these out of the way 
we anticipate that the great majority many of 
whom have been violently hostile to the Mussolini 
régime — will be found to be loyal and co-operative 
citizens of Canada. The police, we are confident, are 
entirely capable of looking after the hostile element, 
and we trust that there will be no disposition on the 
part of the public towards undiscriminating hostility 
to anybody and everybody with an Italian name. 


What Canadians Read 


ANY weeks ago, before the war had developed 

into its present desperate stage—and indeed 
many months ago, before there was any visible war 
in progress at all,—we drew the attention of our 
readers to the definitely anti-British tendencies of 
the Saturday Evening Post, the American five-cent 
weekly which is so extensively circulated in the 
Dominion. Now that Canadians have been awakened 
to the nature of the war that they and their Allies 
are waging, they have become very much more con- 
scious of the insidious influence wielded by this 
periodical and a few others like it. Editorial utter- 
ances in newspapers, expressions in letters to the 
press and to members of Parliament, indicating 
strong disapproval of the continued circulation in 


Canada of periodicals of this type, have been becom- 
ing more and more numerous. 

That the Canadian government would be amply 
justified in using its authority to ban the entry into 
Canada of a number of anti-British periodicals from 
the United States, we have not the slightest doubt. 
On the other hand, there may be diplomatic consider- 
ations which would make such a step inadvisable at 
the present moment. And the fact remains that the 
Canadian people have it in their own hands to effect 
what they desire, without Government action. No Can- 
adian is under any compulsion to buy an anti-British 
periodical, no matter where it may be published. No 
Caradian is under any compulsion to advertise in, or 
to support or countenance in any way, any such peri- 
odical. Every Canadian is free to write to the editors 
and publishers of such periodicals, informing them of 
the reasons for his disapproval. A very heavy reduc- 
tion in the sales of these periodicals in Canada, ef- 
fected purely by voluntary action on the part of the 
Canadian people themselves, would very possibly be 
of more value than an official ban. It would at any 
rate show that it was the people, and not merely the 
Government, of Canada that is deeply offended. 


Who Speaks for Labor? 


E AGREE with Professor E. A. Havelock, who 

has an article on another page of this issue, and 
who besides being head of the Department of Classics 
at Victoria College is one of the ablest minds among 
Canadian Socialists, that Labor in this country is 
lacking in the machinery for exerting itself as a 
political force, in comparison with Labor in Great 
Britain. This circumstance, we fear, is going to make 
it more difficult for this country, operating as a 
political organism through its Parliament, to bring 
about anything approaching the amazing readjust- 
ment of the relations of Labor, Capital and the Public 
which has been so swiftly effected under the Prime 
Ministership of Mr. Churchill. 

It does not seem to be yet understood in this 
country to what a large extent the replacement of Mr. 
Chamberlain by Mr. Churchill was motivated by the 
imperative necessity of securing Labor’s ready assent 
to such a readjustment, an assent which would never 
have been given while Mr. Chamberlain was still in 
control. It is highly ironical that the men who in 
Canada thought they were trying to bring about a 
similar change in the Prime Ministership were com- 
pletely unconcerned about the necessity for some 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


E STILL think that Mussolini made a _ typo- 
graphical error and that he jumped in on the 
waning side. 

That dreamy look in the boss’s eye these vacation 
days is easily explained. He’s doing a bit of fishful 
thinking. 

e 

The entry of Mussolini on the side of Hitler has 
provided a diversion. It gets monotonous hating 
the same guy all the time. 

7 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because you 
will listen to the newscasts and yawn from sheer 
boredom. 

+ 

Mussolini Jumps Into War 
line. 

We still think it was that big German push they 
were talking about. 


Newspaper Head- 


2 
Hitler has staked everything on a short war be- 
cause he knows that a long war will be a so-long 
war for him. 
oF 
It was inevitable that Mussolini should enter the 
war. Sooner or later he had to justify that frown. 


A young lady who works in a department store 
says she can always spot a man whose family is 
departing for its summer vacation. He always asks 
for the can-opener department 

* 

First Citizen: “Henry certainly has iron control.” 

Second Citizen: “How do you mean?” 

First Citizen: “He can listen to the late news 
broadcast and then go to bed and sleep like a baby.” 
« 

We refuse to believe the statement that the Ger- 
mans have invented a new type of warfare. We 
haven't been reading jungle books all these years for 
nothing 

* 

The saddening thought, of course, is that on 
the ruins of the old world the same old world will be 
rebuilt. 

e 

Question of the Hour: “How can we persuade 
Daddy that a summer hotel is nicer than a shack 
beside a lake?” 

. 

Esther says there’s one consolation about Italy’s 
entry into the war. Now she can conscientiously 
refuse to eat the spaghetti that she never liked 
anyway 


| THE PICTURES | 


Formidable German columns, along a line ex- 
tending from Montmedy to the Ocean are rolling 
on Paris, which is typified by the shot of 
L'Avenue de l'Opera, right above. Defending 
the French capital are such guns as those on the 
left. In the order of the day, penned the morn- 
ing of June 5, six hours after the issue had been 
joined, Generalissimo Weygand wrote in part: 
“The Battle of France has begun. The order is 
to defend our position without any idea of fal- 
ling back. .. Cling to the soil of France. Look 
ahead only. The fate of our country, the 


future of your sons depend on your tenacity.” 





suinilar treaty with Labor in this Dominion; whatever 
interests they were seeking to bring into the councils 
of the Government—and as to that there is consider- 
able mystery,—it was certainly not the wage-earning 
classes. 

Labor in this country is well organized for the 
purpose of negotiating with the employers in their 
own offices, though even for that purpose its forces 
are regrettably divided into unions based on rival 
theories and engaged in rather constant recrimina- 
tions. But Labor in this country is not well organ- 
ized at all for effecting settlements in the realm of 
governmental authority; it is an outsider in Parlia- 
ment, where the employing interests are insiders. 
Professor Havelock thinks that Labor's interests can 
be represented in Parliament by the C.C.F.; but 
does Labor admit that its interests are represented 
by the C.C.F.? Is it prepared to give the C.C.F. power 
to speak and act in its name? Will it ratify whatever 
terms the C.C.F. can make for it, when the question at 
issue Is the tremendous one which Professor Havelock 
describes, the question of assigning, temporarily at 
least and for the national emergency, to a political 
body the most far-reaching powers over the Labor- 
Capital-Public relation? Are there enough real labor 
men in the House of Commons to speak in the name 
of Labor? Mr. Woodsworth is an ex-preacher, and is 
ill; Mr. Coldwell is a school teacher; other C.C.F. 
men are farm organizers and professors. We wish 
Mi. Millard, the new Ontario C.C.F. leader, were in 
the Commons, and a few others like him. We wish 
Canadian Labor had political training and political 
experience, 


The Late Hon. Norman Rogers 


tas tragic death of the Hon. Norman Rogers is in 
avery true sense a war casualty, but in another 
sense it is also a direct result of the democratic 
nature of Canada’s governmental system. The Min- 
ister’s visit to Toronto, which led to his death, had no 
other purpose than to combat the movement, of which 
this city was the chief centre, for the upsetting of 
the Mackenzie King government by means of a vio- 
lent attack upon the work of the Department of 
Defence. Mr. Rogers believed that by making a per- 
sonal appearance before a very large Toronto audi- 
ence he could clear up many misunderstandings 
which were a factor in this attack; and in spite of 
being one of the most overworked of all the Ministers 
he consented to make the flying visit to Toronto, in- 
volving travel by air under very unfavorable con- 
ditions, in the course of which he was killed 

A man as far removed as possible from the con- 
ventional idea of the Canadian 
politician, Norman Rogers was in politics for two 
motives, which were very closely connected together 
and which he perhaps never consciously separated. 
He was profoundly devoted to Prime Minister King, 
and he believed that Mr. King’s party was the only 
one which could govern Canada without grave risk to 
the national unity. An indefatigable worker, he had 
been in the House of Commons barely five years, yet 
had acquired sufficient knowledge of public business 
to administer very competently two of the most im- 
portant departments of the public service. If he had 
never been private secretary to Mr. King he would 
have pursued the orthodox career of a professor of 
history or political science and done valuable work 
as a research expert, essayist and statistician, prob- 
ably with frequent excursions into that subsidiary 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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BY MALCOLM McGREGOR 


This article was written before the declaration of war 
by Italy on Monday last. Even when it was written, it 
was fairly evident that it was only a difference of opinion 
between Mussolini and Hitler as to the division of spoils 
that was delaying Italy’s entry. It may be assumed that 
this difference has been at least temporarily ironed out, 
and that Italy has been. assured that Germany will not 
put in a claim for Gibraltar when the “decadent peoples” 
have been disposed of. How Italy proposes to keep Ger- 
many to the observance of any pledges that she may have 
given is another question, and one which is probably 
still worrying Il Duce and his advisers 


i gee passages are from a letter by an Italian cabinet 
minister to his Premier on the subject of Italy’s join- 
ing Germany: ‘In a country like Italy one could perhaps 
without very serious internal and external dangers drag 
the country into a war which does not correspond to 
popular sentiment, if it were possible to convince the 
good sense of our people that there were advantages to 
be gained commensurate with the danger and sacrifices 
incurred. But this is not the case. We should have to 
impose immense burdens on the State Budget and on 
our national economy, which, as things are, is in no 
flourishing condition. This would cause widespread dis- 
content which would be aggravated by the imme 
1anded. It would seriously jeopardize ex- 
yns, and retard by hal 





f a century that 
increase general prosperity of the country which 


is so urger 





needed to preserve us from serious political 


and social upheavals and to maintain our place in the 





























world 
We should expose our maritime cities to great dis- 
asters, with dangerous political repercussions throughout 
th untry; we should risk the loss of our colonies and 
the troops stationed there; and worse still, we should see 
the destruction of our fleet by the Anglo-French fleet, 
and should so be deprived for some years of a military 
marine, to the permanent detriment of all litical 
and econom nterests ind all this t at 
In a ver I assumption ur joint 
victor) hich would cost us so dear—the disillusionment 
of t nat t St war would inevitably 
b great, and dangerous to the peace of the country.” 
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No irse was left to the King but to refuse the 
cabinet’s resignat In both Houses Salandra now re 
ceived an enor! Ss majority and a few days later Italy; 
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Mussolini reviews the fleet which should soon see action. 





Italian Alpine troops on patrol 15,000 feet in the Alps. 


On Sunday, April 15, 1915, some weeks before these 
events took place, Signor Mussolini was arrested in 
Rome vhen, after several fruitless attempts, he had 
rted a speech from the top of a cab. He was 
eleased after a few hours. It is widely believed that 
the arrest was due to his being at that time a revolu- 
tionary socialist. This belief is wrong, as we have in- 
timated. He had broken away from his party in Septem- 
ber, 1914, and, after having resigned the editorship of 
socialist organ ‘“‘Avanti’, had founded his own paper, 
the “Popolo d'Italia”, in whose first number he proved 
that he has always been true to himself: “My inaugural 
ry is a terrible and fascinating word: WAR!” 

He was arrested on that Sunday not because he was 





the 


i revolutionist or a socialist, but because he embarrassed 
he Salandra government, which was not quite ready 


for intervention. The Tripoli War, which was terminated 
n October, 1912, and in which Italy won Libya from 
rurkey, had caused heavy deficiencies in the Italian 


military equipment which were not entirely repaired 

But that Italy would go to war, on this point Salandra 
had made up his mind shortly after the beginning in 
August, 1914. To some extent he was actuated by senti- 
mental reasons, such as the “disgrace of Adowa”. More 


lecisis however, were Italy’s territorial ambitions 


Two Rival Empires 


great difference between May, 
1914 and May, 1940. Italy had then no immediate empire 


Of course, there is this 
ambitions; now she has. Then her territorial ambitions 
were confined to provinces on the shores of the Adriatic 
vhich belonged to the Austro-Hungarian 
» stubborn intransigence of Francis Joseph 
peaceful attainment of Italy’s goal a forlorn 
hope t was natural that she should join the Allies; the 

ore so aS an amicable solution would have made her 








nothing but “the first vassal state’? of the two German 
res, if she had been victorious with them 


Also with regard to this point there is a great differ- 





ence between 1914 and 1940 taly’s position now is 
ifinitely worse than it was then. Mussolini wants to 
nlarge his North and East African possessions at the 


st of Britain and France, and he wants to consolidate 


changing the position at Suez and Gibraltar 


We must leave to him the weighing up of his chances 
n this respect But even if we follow him for the sake 
of the argument in the assumption that these changes 
in be brought about by his joining Hitler, what then? 

It 1 in entire unwarranted optimism on 


iny Italian to believe that his country would 


firet nf t} ‘ 


he vassal states of the Hitler Empire; 


4 posit t vhich Signor Mussolini is apparently pre 
ired to resign himself in joining Hitler Italy would 
ecome rse than the last vassal, and it is easy to 
see v 
What the Nazis have in mind is nothing but a com- 
plete world empire. How an Italian empire should live 
side by side with it is a question to which Signor Mus- 


solini ought to be more readily able to find an answer 
than we democrats 

Is Signor Mussolini prepared, in case of victory with 
Germany, to disarm? He would not be Mussolini if he 
were Does he believe that Hitler would allow him t 
remain armed and have an overseas empire, which two 


things together would, in the ibsence of any other 
empires but the German, be a 


If } 


onstant danger to it 
f joes not believe it, does he int to go to 


NIGHT 


June 15, 1940 














Italy's children, Mussolini's “Sons of the Wolf," at “play” to qualify as future cannon fodder. 


igainst Hitler later on without the possibility of any 


assistance whatever? If he wants it, why does 


he not 
do it now with the assurance of 


success; a success which 
vould be quite the same if he stayed neutral? 

It is possible that these questions, which naturally 
must exercise Signor Mussolini’s mind to the utmost, are 
some of the reasons for his hesitancy. But taking it for 
granted that he joins Hitler now, there are more im- 
mediate reasons for his hesitancy, although in the last 
resort these reasons merge with the others. Paramount 
is probably his desire to go to war, not merely when he 
thinks the Allied defeat to be certain (this presupposition 
is taken for granted as far as he is concerned), but to go 
to war only when Hitler is exhausted to the limit, and 
then with a sole view to the division of the spoils 

An interesting and most important sidelight in this 
connection is provided by the recent Italian claim that 
Gibraltar will go to Spain. On the face of it this demand 
What, then, is the meaning of it? 
Obviously that in the division of the spoils, 


seems ridiculous 


as now bpelng 


haggled over by the would-be conquerors, Hitler claims 
Morocco and Gibraltar for himself. And to Mussolini, 
though he could not openly say it, there can be no 
possible difference between England or Germany having 
Gibraltar 

It is probably not exaggerated to say that Signor 
Mussolini deeply regrets the absence of a public opinion 
in Italy. Even if he would like now a popular clamor to 
arise for neutrality, he could not have it; and this shows 
neatly the limitations of a totalitarian propaganda ma 
chine. No man in the street in Italy would dare to 
shout: “Let us keep out of Hitler’s war”; because even 
if the order came from the Duce, nobody would believe 
it. But the vast majority would want it 

Sir Rennell Rodd, British Ambassador in Italy in 1914, 
said the King of Italy was always admirably informed 
with regard to the will of the people. It is still the same 
King; it is still the same people; and it is still the same 
will. But the feelings are distorted by the fear of true 
expression, because the fifth column is ruling Italy 
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Total Effort Is Essential For Victory 


BY E. A. HAVELOCK 


F ENGLAND "achieves victory, it will be by the total 
reorganization of her supply of materials of war. 
The military command in France has made its mistakes; 
they may have been grave. But in war both sides make 
military mistakes; and during the course of the conflict 
twenty-five years ago German and Allied errors in the 
end cancelled each other out. That war was won by the 
naval blockade, but also by the British Ministry of 
Munitions. : 

As the despatches arrive from Europe, the truth, long 
concealed by England’s former Government, is gradually 
coming out. There is nothing wrong with English and 
French soldiers. But in every engagement to date they 
have not had enough planes, tanks, and for all we know 
artillery, to protect them. In England, the conditions 
of a total reorganization of production have now been 
met. If they have time to take effect, England will win. 
3ut what were those conditions? It may be of the high- 
est importance for us to observe the answer to this ques- 
tion. The supply of munitions turned out to be not 
merely a technical but a political and social problem. 
And it had to have a political and social solution. The 
Chamberlain Government, by the philosophy of its mem- 
bers and by the interests which backed it, was com- 
mitted to maintaining the existing economic order. Now 
this capitalist economy has consisted not of exploitation 
pure and simple of one class by another, as extreme left- 
wingers would have us believe, but of an uneasy balance 
maintained between three elements, employer, worker 
and consumer. The Chamberlain policy correctly ob- 
served the laws of this balance. On the one hand plant 
owners had to be masters in their own house, control- 
ling their choice of activity and rate of production, and 
even competing with each other for labor and raw ma- 
terials. On the other, the workers’ hours and pay rates 
under existing agreements were carefully preserved. 
And thirdly, profits and prices were controlled in the 
interests of the consumer. Thus the balance required 
that the three partners jealously retain their existing 
rights. The employer could not be told to operate with- 
out regard to inclination or cost; the employee could not 
be told to forego his union privileges in the interests of 
speed; the consumer could not be asked to take a chance 
on prices and profits in the interests of volume. The 
whole balance system could only work if geared to a 
cautious tempo; to continue it meant defeat. 


Higher Form of Balance 


Now to attempt to speed up by abolishing the rights 
of any one of the three elements would have merely 
created national disunity and made matters worse. In 
fact the balance represented a social reality, and to do 
a better job it could not be destroyed but only super- 
seded by what is really a higher form of balance. Labor’s 
safeguards had to go; but they could only go if the 
employers of labor in turn became public servants. The 
consumer’s safeguards had to go (if contracts were to 
be placed with the necessary speed and recklessness), 
but they could go only if the plants of the employers 
became public property. Once this was done, the whole 
working population was ready to be mobilized on a 
seven-day week basis, if necessary. The effort could 
become total. 

This social change had to have its political instru- 
ment, in the British Labor Party. That party had to 
overthrow the Chamberlain Government and all it stood 
for, in order to get a government with the will to fulfil 
the political conditions for a total effort. Not only 
labor supply, but a host of other problems could be 
solved only by the same drastic solution. The wide- 
open use of closed patents, the forced decentralization of 
plant to mitigate the effect of bombing attacks, are 
two examples of policies which could only be enforced 
with thoroughness at the cost of socializing the indus- 
trial forces of the country. 


Conscription Demand Wrong 


Are we in Canada able to take the lessons of this 
English example to heart, that we may swing into our 
own total effort in time to assist in saving France and 
England? First, note the obvious inference, that since 
the problem is the supply of machines, the recurrent 
demand for military conscription in this country should 
not be pressed at this time. This would keep Canada 
united, but that is incidental. This emphatic insistence 
is a red herring across the path of our proper purpose, 
it is deflecting us from our proper military task. Mili- 
tary logic demands that we forget it and put first things 
first. Voluntary enlistment can probably provide more 
men than we can equip properly throughout the war 
equip, that is, to meet the German standard. 

But secondly, the political instrument that was ne- 
cessary to rescue England from a policy that spelt de- 
feat does not exist in Canada. We have no Labor party 
with national prestige, traditions and experience, able 
at once to force political change, rally the country, and 
command the support of the workers. As for the King 
Government, by its philosophy and by the interests 
which support it, it stands precisely where the Chamber- 
lain Government stood. It has loyally striven to hold 
the balance between capital, labor and the consumer. 
It has left the employers alone; it has left the unions 
alone; it has striven to keep down costs and corruption 
and haggled over contracts. Its caution is less tempera- 
mental, than simply a part of the system which it is 
committed to administer. As for the Tory opposition, 
its main and almost sole contribution to the debate has 
been a ery for conscription. Its mind moves in the 1914 
groove; it has got stuck there. The C.C.F. group have 
the philosophy which the hour needs, but they lack 
experience, prestige and a public following. 


Possible Canadian Method 


Under these circumstances, we have to devise an 
alternative method of accomplishing the British solution. 
The present writer is a socialist, but this is no time to 
wave labels. Why should not Parliament approach the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, and say to them 
something like this: 

“You command the necessary technique experience 
and power to get a total industrial effort under way. 
We propose to appoint from among your number a 
Board of Industrial Production, finally responsible to 
Parliament. Perhaps you might nominate a panel of 
members, and we will reject any we wish, and appoint 
the rest. This body will then be clothed by us, under the 
War Emergencies Act, with supreme powers over the 
industrial capacity of the country. We will tell you 
what the Allies want or what we want to give them, 
and you will then go right ahead and deliver the goods. 
But you will understand that this proposition cannot 
possibly command the confidence of the country, unless 
you also meet certain conditions and submit to certain 
safeguards. So we will ask your body first of all to 
endorse formally the principle of one hundred per cent 
taxation of excess profits, and this will also be incor- 
porated in the statute we pass. Second, the board we 
appoint from among you, and their officers, will become 
public servants. We ask them to accept salaries as such, 
which shall be on the record; we likewise ask them to 
place on public record their stock holdings and inter- 
ests, which might theoretically appreciate as a result of 
increased production, We do not propose to confiscate 
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them, or penalize men who serve the country in a public 
capacity, as against those who do not. But we want to 
maintain public confidence in you. And finally, you 
must consent to the later appointment of an auditing 
commission responsible to us. Their job will be two- 
fold: they will check over, in the light of experience, 
the terms of contracts which you very properly have 
hastily placed, and will recommend adjustments in those 
terms, so that in the end no firm loses money, and 
none makes an extravagant margin; and they will rec- 
ommend to Parliament a concrete basis for estimating 
the hundred per cent excess profits tax. Under these 
conditions you will have the political and moral author- 
ity to speed up production and get the maximum out of 
the working force. Your labors, once the war is over, 
might even suggest to us how to go about solving the 
unemployment problem for good.” 

The C.C.F. group in Parliament, in default of any 
other body, might have to take the lead in introducing 
to Parliament such drastic proposals as these, and get- 
ting the co-operation of the other parties to put them 


through. They might lose part of their own political fol- 
lowing as a result—for a time. But they would have 
made a stride towards their desire of a healthier and 
more united social system. 

In conclusion, to those who object that this would 
mean the introduction of totalitarianism in Canada, we 
reply with a question: What, in the last resort, are we 
fighting for? We are fighting to preserve the ultimate 
supremacy of free parliaments over final policy. But 
we are not fighting to make parliament a day-to-day 
executive over industry. We are fighting to prevent 
the establishment in civilized countries of a secret police 
with powers of torture and death. We are fighting to 
preserve guarantees of religious worship. We are fight- 
ing to prevent racial groups from being made the scape- 
goats of inefficiency and injustice. We are fighting to 
preserve free universities and to prevent the burning of 
books. We are fighting in fact to overthrow tyranny. 
But we are not fighting to prevent our industry from 
being organized if necessary on a total basis in the ser- 
vice of the state. 
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For A National Registration 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


N THE later stages of the last war Canada under- 
took a national registration of all her male citi- 
zens. It was not, as I recall it, particularly well per- 
formed, and very little use was made of it until 
conscription went into effect, when it became valu- 
able as a means of establishing off-hand the age of 
the registered person and consequently his liability 
or non-liability to military service. In that war, 
however, there was comparatively little question of 
enemy activities in Canada itself, and little question 
also of the government control of labor to ensure 
that persons with experience valuable to war indus- 
try should be employed where that experience could 
be utilized. In the present war both these factors 
are important. 

An efficient national registration of all adult 
Canadian males, and possibly also of all adult Can- 
adian females, would at the present time serve many 
useful purposes. I am not among those who think 
that this sort of thing can profitably be carried out 
by voluntary effort; the authority of the state is 
necessary in order to demand the requisite informa- 
tion, and that authority cannot be delegated to 
volunteer workers. 

The registered person should be supplied with a 
certificate of identity, as was the case in the last 
war, and should be required to carry it upon him 
and produce it whenever called upon. The number 
of the card should correspond with that of the 
dossier of the registrant as kept on file at Ottawa, 
and the provision of false information for this dossier 
should be heavily penalized. There is no necessity 
for burdening the already over-worked R.C.M.P. 
with the task of compiling this register, but regis- 
trars who are not satisfied with the information 
offered by an applicant for registration should turn 
him over to the R.C.M.P. for further questioning. 
The identification card should contain in itself some 
absolute means of ensuring that the bearer is the 
person registered; for myself I can see no objection 
whatever to a finger-print record, which has the 
merit of being inexpensive, but citizens who dislike 
the idea of having their finger-prints recorded might 
be given the option of a passport photograph at 
their own expense. 


Against Fifth Columns 


Nothing would so effectively reassure the Can- 
adian public as to the adequate control of Fifth 
Column activities within Canada as a registration 
system properly conceived and carried out. It is the 
feeling of uncertainty as to who one’s neighbor really 
is and where he came from that is at the bottom of 
most of the “jitters” from which a section of the 
Canadian public is suffering today. 

The adoption of this system would, I think, enable 
the United States to relax its proposed insistence 
upon passports for entry into that country from 
Canada; the identification card would serve most 
of the purposes of a passport, and would assure the 
border officials that the bearer had at least been 
subjected to some scrutiny by the government of 
his own country. 

The fact that registration is part of the technique 
of the totalitarian state does not distress me at all. 
It is not the technique of the totalitarian state that 
we have to avoid (indeed we have to copy a good 
deal of it in war-time), but its spirit and purpose. 
I have never been able to see that the liberty of 

the”subject includes the right to conceal from his 





government who he is and what he is up to. It is 
unfortunate that the French-Canadians have got it 
into their heads that registration is merely a prelim- 
inary to conscription for overseas service, and it is 
impossible for any government to give an absolute 
guarantee that it will never resort to conscription 
for overseas service; but in the present war it should 
not be difficult to persuade the French-Canadians 
that even their long undisturbed homeland of Que- 
bec is in some serious danger, and that a very con- 
siderable amount of organization and even regimen- 
tation is necessary if it is to be put in a position to 
defend itself. Quebec is certainly no safer than the 
Atlantic States of the United States, and the Ameri- 
can people are giving plenty of evidence of their 
conviction that nothing but a real readiness to fight 
will preserve those States from attack when once 
Europe is dominated by the Nazi machine. 


Method of Registration 


The problem of the method of registration is not 
without difficulty. My own suggestion is that most 
of the work of investigation, in all cases where there 
is any doubt about the applicant, should be per- 
formed by the R.C.M.P. in an interval between the 
filing of the application and the granting of the 
final registration card, and that for the purposes of 
this interval an interim card should be given to the 
applicant, which would cease to have any validity 
after a prescribed period, say a month or six weeks. 
This would permit of the applicant’s declaration 
being checked over at Ottawa to ascertain if the 
existing files on suspected persons contained any- 
thing about him. The granting of the interim card 
would then be a routine procedure which could be 
performed by almost any responsible officer, and 
the card would be little more than a certificate that 
the individual had filled out a dossier and turned it 
in for transmission to Ottawa. In the event of 
Ottawa finding anything suspicious about’ the 
dossier, or being advised by the examining officer 
that the case did not seem entirely clear, the grant- 
ing of the final certificate could be made dependent 
upon a decision by the nearest office of the R.C.M.P., 
and in the meantime the suspect, whose interim 
certificate would expire at the end of the month, 
would have no means of establishing his bona fides, 
would be severely restricted as to movement (for 
the possession of a certificate should be necessary 
for travel on trains and interurban buses), and could 
be required to report to the R.C.M.P. at such intervals 
as they appointed until his case was cleared up. 

It is desirable that the procedure should be made 
as simple and unalarming as possible for all those 
innumerable ordinary persons about whom there is 
no occasion for suspicion. I therefore think it im- 
portant that the granting of the interim certificate 
should be left in the hands of civil authorities with 
whom almost everybody has occasional dealings, and 
should not be accompanied by any fuss or parade 
of uniforms. The questionnaire might well ask for 
the names of two reputable citizens known to the ap- 
plicant, who could substantiate some of his state- 
ments. In the vast majority of cases these names, the 
record of the applicant as set forth in the dossier, and 
the personal knowledge or impression of the appli- 
cant as formed by the registrar, would be sufficient 
to justify the granting of the final card without 
further inquiry. 
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branch of government which consists of the people 
who conduct inquiries into the various ills of the 
body politic. Mr. King’s perception of his useful- 
ness resulted in his transfer from this realm of 
theory to that of the most intense activity, and gave 
him the responsibilities and honors for which he has 
now paid with an untimely death at the age of forty- 
six. The sympathy of all Canada goes out to the 
family who are left bereaved, to the innumerable 
associates who honored and loved him, and most 
particularly to the Prime Minister, the closeness of 
whose relationship with the late Minister was al- 
most that of a father with his son. 

It is a matter of some satisfaction to us that we 
are able to write thus about the late Minister without 
contradicting any of the things we said about him 
during his lifetime. His conduct of the Defence 
Department has seemed to us to be energetic and 
businesslike, and it was certainly none of his fault 
that Canada along with her Allies acted on a mis- 
taken preconception of the character of the war 
which may not prove to have been entirely mistaken 
after all, if the struggle goes on into the coming 
winter. 


The Beaverbrook Lure 


VER since Lord Beaverbrook, with the assistance 
of his newspaper, the Daily Express, made him 

self a power in British politics and began to make 
and unmake the rulers of the Empire, there have 
been newspaper owners in Canada who have 
imagined that they could do something of the same 
kind in the politics of the Dominion. So far the idea 
has not been justified; and there appear to be dif 

ferences between the situation in Great Britain and 
the situation in Canada which make it unlikely that it 
ever will be justified. One of the differences is that 
Lord Beaverbrook is a man of great ability, who 
would quite conceivably be a force in British politics 
even if he did not own a newspaper. This is impor 

tant, but even more important is the fact that a great 
London newspaper is a national institution, in the 
sense that the whole territory of the country is its 
circulation area. This is not true of any newspaper, 
or of any combination of three or four newspapers, 
in the Dominion of Canada. The circulation of the 
London Express probably extends pretty completely 
over nine-tenths of the area which now sends mem 

bers to the British House of Commons. The circula 

tion of the Toronto Globe and Mail and the Montreal 
Gazette put together perhaps extends over one-tenth 
of the area which sends members to the Dominion 
House of Commons. Almost any member of the 
British House of Commons has to sit up and take 
notice if the Daily Express begins to run a campaign 
against him or his party or his leader. A large 
majority of the members of the Canadian House of 
Commons do not have to pay the slightest attention 
to anything that the Globe and Mail and the Gazette 
may say, even if they are able to drag two or three 
other dailies into the chorus with them. Canada is 
therefore not a good country for government by 
hewspaper owners, 

For a time last month it looked as though two 
newspaper owners and a dozen new Conservative 
members of the House of Commons really thought 
that they could change the leadership of the Liberal 
Party. The newspaper owners did not commit them 
selves quite as definitely to the proposition as the 
new Conservative members, and they have now quite 
given up the idea. The new members will probably be 
a little more tenacious, but even so, it is unlikely that 
much more will be heard from them on this subject 
The greater wisdom and experience of older hands in 
the parliamentary game is likely to prevail. A week 
ago, SATURDAY NIGHT pointed out that the campaign 
to oust Mr. King was receiving no support from so 
old a parliamentary hand as Mr. Church of Toronto. 
It has since become clear that it received no support 
also from Mr. Hanson, the very shrewd New 
Brunswick politician who not only is the senior Con- 
servative of Cabinet rank in the present House of 
Commons, but has also been very wisely selected to 
lead the party in that House. Mr. Hanson comes 
from a province in which it is not difficult to get a 
true perspective upon the behavior of Montreal and 
Toronto daily newspapers. 
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France and England Are Now One 
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In war, Franco-British unity is now 
accepted as essential for the security 
of either country. 

The French military genius gets its 
fullest opportunity when linked with 
To divide them is 
the avowed but vain purpose of the 


British sea power. 


enemy. 
Franco-British 
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[N FIGHTING for democracy, France 

and Britain are indeed fighting in 
a common cause. For, as realized in 
their institutions, modern democracy 
is a joint British and French evolu- 
tion and its progress depends in no 
small measure on the degree in which 
the two countries can assimilate each 
other’s ideas. 

That assimilation will be deeply 
rooted in history 

A distinguished English critic writ- 
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ing on Chaucer, whose six hundredth 
anniversary was commemorated this 
year, called him ‘a French poet writ- 
ing in English, the poet of a culture 
shared between England and France.” 
At first blush it seemed strange that 
a poet whom Englishmen regard as 
the father of English poetry should 
be described as ‘“‘a French poet,” yet 
the description is not far from the 
truth. 

Chaucer takes us back to a time 
not so very remote as history reckons 
time—-when England was governed 
by French Kings, and French was 
the language of the Court and the 
law-courts, and when all educated 
people not only spoke French but 
behaved in a French way. 


The French Polish 


In the subsequent ceniuries, when 
the English lost touch with the 
French, many European’ observers 
thought that they had relapsed into 
barbarism. The Italian, Benevenuto 
Cellini, speaks of them as “English 
savages” who nourish “the force and 
ferocity of their instincts with great 
shins of beef.’’ Others comment on 
their lack of manners, and the pleas- 
ure they take in brutal sports—bull- 
baiting, bear-baiting and cock-fight- 
ing; and the savage penalties they 
thought necessary to keep their pop- 
ulace in order. 

English literature was admitted to 
have genius, but French critics saw 
it becoming violent and disorderly, 
swinging loose from the classical tra- 
dition which they cherished. Such, in 
the eyes of Europe, were the English 
without their French polish. 

Subsequently it began to be dis- 
covered that the two nations had 
much in common, and that each might 
supply the defects of the other with 
its special qualities. Throughout the 
eighteenth century, admiration of 
English institutions in France went 
hand in hand with admiration of 
French culture and French manners 
in England. 

No English gentleman of the gov- 
erning class was supposed to be edu- 
cated unless he knew French, read 
French authors and had travelled in 
France. In return, Voltaire, Montes- 





THE WOUNDED come home from Norway. This hospital ship—marked with 
the huge emblem of the Red Cross—has just docked at an English port and 
from it are being carried the wounded from the Allied armies which were 
operating around Narvik until King Haakon ordered the capitulation of all 


Norway to the Germans. Norway will continue the fight on the western front. 


quieu, and the French Encyclopaed- 
ists were close students and generally 
warm admirers of English Parlia- 
mentary institutions. 

To many of these, England was the 
home of the free, the country which 
had learnt to curb the power of 
Kings, the country, says Voltaire, in 
his Lettres sur les Anglais, “where 
the nobility is great without insolence 
and without lording it over vassals, 
and where the people partake in the 
government without confusion.” In 
these circles the English philosopher 
Locke was in high favor as the man 
who had stated rightly the doctrines 
of liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

It may justly be said that the mod- 
ern idea of freedom under democratic 
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government is the joint product of 
English and French. Neither country 
can claim a bloodless victory in its 
advance to free institutions; the Eng- 
lish had their great Rebellion; the 
French their Revolution; and each 
sent a King to the scaffold. The Eng- 
lish were first in the field in ridding 
themselves of absolutism, and after 
their “bloodless revolution” at the end 
of the seventeenth century have never 
been tempted to return to it. 

But for a long time their govern- 
ment, though parliamentary, was far 
from democratic. Throughout the 
eighteenth century and the first part 
of the nineteenth, the Parliament was 
controlled by powerful land-owning 
families which nominated the mem- 
bers for the constituencies within 
their territorial areas. But the pas- 
sion for liberty never failed, and 
was powerfully at work among the 
unenfranchised from the middle of 
the eighteenth century onwards. 

Liberty of speech, liberty of the 
press, liberty to meet and agitate 
were incessantly demanded by the 
masses and, when won, stubbornly 
maintained against reaction and re- 
pression. In these years the English 
learnt the lesson taught them by 
Burke that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

In yet another respect the English 
may claim to have been early in the 
field, namely in the development of 
the parliamentary system known as 
“responsible government,” i.e. of gov- 
ernment depending on a majority in 
Parliament. This went on progressive- 
ly during the nineteenth century and 
in many respects, and especially in 
the ordering of finance, reflected the 
strict business instincts of the men 
in business who were now coming into 
Parliament. 


Equality and Fraternity 


But the French, meanwhile, had in 
their Revolution contributed two ot 
the other great ingredients, equality 
and fraternity, which enter into the 
modern idea of democracy. These 
spread all over the world and _ pro- 
foundly influenced the American 
constitution. 


In France, as formerly in England, 
the new ideas had to fight against 
dangerous reactions, and the stub- 
bornness with which French demo- 
crats held their own makes one ot 
the bravest chapters in nineteenth 
century history. 

These ideas are far from exhausted, 
and nowhere is it better recognized 
than in Great Britain that more of 
the equality and fraternity upheld 
by the French pioneers is an essential 
part of the next advance towards the 
democratic idea of social welfare. 


Unity Essential 


Nor is it only in political institu- 
tions that the two nations fulfil one 
another. British tenacity needs 
French élan; the French military gen- 
ius gets its fullest opportunity when 
linked with British sea-power. United 
they stand, divided they fall. To divide 
them, to make the conquest of the 
one the prelude to the downfall of 
the other, is the avowed object of their 
enemy. When we look to the future 
beyond the present strife, their unity 
will remain the condition of their 
security. 

But it will, we may hope, be a unity 
extending far beyond the necessities 
of military defence. For there are no 
two nations which can more help one 
another in the art of living or cgn- 
tribute more to restore the happy 
and peaceful life of which the world 
is still dreaming. 

War, as the Greek historian said, 
is a hard schoolmaster, but it is lead- 
ing French and British to explore one 
another and to discover that, beneath 
superficial differences and contrasts, 
they have affinities deep-rooted in 
history and character, which set their 
course to the same goal, 
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The Word Made Flesh 


BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


T IS not what prime ministers and 

foreign ministers said that I re- 
member from’ these never-to-be- 
forgotten weeks in Europe. I wrote 
down what they said in a diary after- 
ward, at night. The viewpoint and 
information were interesting, even 
important. But other things that 
people said I did not need to write 
down. They were words that could 
not be forgotten. 

It is perhaps a year since I read 
that beautiful book, “‘Wind, Sand and 
Stars,” by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 
It seemed to me to express the 
knightly spirit of an epoch not yet 
born. It was hard, heroic and humane, 
In it I caught a glimpse of that society 
that Whitman prophesied —a society 
based upon “the dear love of com- 
rades,” where differences of birth and 
social rank and inequality of gifts 
were harmonized in no regimented or 
mechanical order but in a symphonic 
music of life; the admiration of the 
poet for the mechanic and_ the 
mechanic for the poet; the attraction 
between the gentle and the rough, 
each strengthening or polishing the 
other; a natural order of society, 
based upon devotion to a common 
aim. A brotherhood. 

These airmen, I thought, know 
nationality no longer, in terms of 
geography. They fly so high, so 
swiftly and so far. Borders between 
nations are invisible and senseless in 
that transcendental sphere. 

When they asked me in Paris whom 
I wished to see, I said “Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry,” thinking, “A man at 
home on earth and in the sky.” 

But he was at the front, flying a 
reconnaissance plane. 


Must Share the Agony 


Still, he had two days’ leave, and 
so we met, in Paris. 

It seemed to me outrageous that he 
should be risking his life daily in the 
most dangerous of the services. 
Reconnaissance planes are slow. They 
fly deep into the heart of enemy 
country, and fly alone, photographing 
fortifications and factories. and troop 
movements. They are insouciant spies 

. open espionage dangerously ar- 
rived at. They cannot insinuate them- 
selves into information, posing as 
friends and allies. They are easily 
detected by the airplane finders. 
Casualties in their squadrons are very 
high. A man hardly has a fifty-fifty 
chance over a course of weeks or 
months. 

I told him so. After all, other men 
can fly planes, I said. But you can 
write... you see things, things ahead. 
France will need you. Europe will 
need you. 

“You are absolutely wrong,” he 
answered. “Nobody has the right to 
write a word today who does not 
participate to the fullest in the agony 
of his fellow human beings. 

“If I did not resist with my life, I 
should be unable to write. And what 
holds true for this war has got to hold 





ENGLAND PREPARES for any eventuality. These precautions have been 
taken to guard against parachutists or Fifth Column activities. This picture 
was taken from the Mall, London, and shows the armed guards and barbed 
wire entanglements which have been erected in front of the Admiralty. Armed 
guards in front of government buildings and important offices have been heavily 
reinforced, while throughout the country similar steps have been taken. 


true for everything. The Christian 
idea has got to be served; that the 
Word is made Flesh. One must write 
with one’s body.” 

He tried to elaborate this, rather 
hesitantly. “The reason why we are 
in this war, why there is a Hitler, 
why our whole civilization is crum- 
bling up is because this has not been 
so. Our words and our actions are 
not one. We say things and pretend 
to believe things, but what we say is 
not translated into the deed. And the 
deed is divorced from Faith, from the 
Word. And so, since we have not been 
all of a piece ourselves, personally, 
and in all our institutions, we have 
been divided souls and a divided so- 
ciety, and therefore we have been an 
impotent society. To be free means to 
be trustworthy. Otherwise no one is 
safe in freedom. A democracy must 
be a brotherhood. Otherwise it is a 
lie.” 

I do not say that Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry “represents” French ‘‘opin- 
ion.” But he is representative of 
something growing in France and, in 
another way, in England. There is a 
mysticism of this war. Among the 
intelligent youth one hears fewer 
attacks on the Germans than one 
hears against themselves. They speak 
of Hitler as the Antichrist, but they 


say that this scourge and destruction 
have come because of their own faults. 

When Paul Reynaud said, in one of 
his last speeches, “If you say that 
only a miracle can save France, then 
I answer that I believe in miracles, 
for I believe in France,” there was 
more than empty pathos behind his 
words. The belief in France has 
nothing to do with the old associ- 
ation of “gloire”’ glory. It is marked 
by a profound humility. 


“If We Are Good Enough” 


I doubt whether, in generations, the 
legend of St. Joan, of the Maid who 
saved France, by a miracle, because 
she fought with God, has been so vivid 
as it is now. People say quite simply, 
“We will win in the end, one way or 
another, if we are good enough.” 

They know now, in France, that 
frivolous waste of time, inconsequen- 
tial playing of politics, weighing of 
personal interests and downright cor- 
ruption have contributed to the 


one = 
French military weakness and lack of 


co-ordination. They do not talk much 
about the personalities responsible 

there is too much to do now — but 
they will certainly remember them, 
once this war is over, and however it 
concludes. Whatever happens, the 
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existing political and economic system Nazi values, philosophy, spirit and of agony and humiliation will come 


will be altered in a revolutionary way. aim. something wonderful. At any rate, 
One hears words of praise for aspects It is a curious experience to see whatever rebirth France may have 
of the German organization. One France in the greatest and most tragic il be in the opposite spirit of the 
hears expressions of scorn, contempt crisis of her history and to feel never- Nazis. It begins with humility and 
and disgust rather than hatred for the theless that out of that crisis and out with a will to virtue. 
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Norman Rogers 


BY MARGARET LAWRENCE 


PERSON who loves Canada and 
feels acutely the anguish of this 
hour in human history, and wants to 
be sure that in him or in her the 
capacity for suffering is not dead, 
needs only to go now and then to the 
House of Commons in Ottawa. This 
being a time in our common human 
experience when we no longer hide 
our deepest feelings, I am not ashamed 
to say that sitting in the gallery of 
our House has been to me during this 
year of war an experience of the 
utmost torture and of the utmost 
faith in something strange behind 
our whole human story. I think it 
would have been the experience of any 
man or woman, who went 
there and sat hearing and watching, 
and who had no political stripes cut 
into him forever like tattoo marks 
The face of Norman Rogers as he 
sat at his desk in the front row of the 
Cabinet held my attention time after 
time. It was not hold of 


anything personally agnetic but 


person, 


with the 
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these—a capacity to set to one side 
the personal stings. In this he is like 
the Prime Minister of Canada. They 
are both of them men who see how 
unimportant anything personal ever 
is, but particularly in an hour of 
testing 

The voice of Mr. Rogers we have 
all heard on the air. We know and 
shall not forget its slightly hoarse 
tone, when many a time, struggling 
with the after-effects of the last war 
in his breathing apparatus, he spoke 
to us when it was not easy to speak 
at all. We heard the precision of his 
phrases, direct, unadorned, powerful, 
and never containing any literary pol- 
ish, and after the manner of our cen- 


tury. It was a pity we all of us in this 
country had not seen the man who 
went with the voice 


The Faith We Fight For 


Nobody ever felt it 
scribe him as he 


a duty to de- 
really There 
were many descriptions but they never 
lid fit exactly 


saw him lay 


was. 


over him as a person 
after day in the House 
of Commons. Or, as one very able 
newspaperman 
him close 


Such 


told me, as one saw 
up in the office of Minister. 
a description is difficult to find 
ordinary words for, and a person had 
to fall into strange language to get 
anything adequate to the man 

An odd thought struck me one day 
that, in himself, our Minister of De- 
fence represented the faith we now 
fought for. A slight person, with the 
quiet face we minds 
vith a which had in it 


associate in our 
man, 


good 





s ial humility and at the same 
ti an iron purpose. I was rash 
nough to say to a man sitting next 


that the minister was unearthly. 
I meant he had the look of a crusader, 
1 human being lifted above ordin- 
iry human things by a mission. The 
man in this case looked at me as if 

ied immediate medical atten- 
nice man, who 
whole to be kindly, so 
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THE LATE NORMAN McL. ROGERS 
all he said was something soothing 
about visionary women. But having 


gone thus far I did not care, and 1 
said back that such qualities were all 
we had, we who, in this fight, were 
holding to our faith against the en- 
gines of evil, and that such qualities, 
so long as we had them in our lead- 
ers, would save us, or rather 
what we believed in. Because it was 
all part of the eternal war of the 
immortal spirit against destroying 
sin 

Norman Rogers is dead now on the 
path of his duty. So we can say whal 
we saw in him. And maybe in his 
death he can do us his ultimate serv- 
ice and make us remember always 
the power of the spirit, lifted by com- 
plete sacrifice out of the self, to save 
the things of the spirit and all that 
Christian civilization means. We made 
him suffer; at least some of us did; but 
personal suffering was nothing to 
Norman Rogers. I doubt if he were 
ever personally aware of it. He just 
took it as the price anybody paid 
who sat where he sat. And all that 
mattered to him or anybody was our 
total consecration to the task be- 
fore us. 


save 








Italy's Untried Navy 


BY JUAN RICCI 


“QTRATEGICALLY,” Mussolini has 

said, “Italy is an island. She 
cannot live without sea-borne imports 
and it is primarily to safeguard those 
that we are building a powerful navy.” 
At the moment, that navy is one of the 
imponderable factors in the charge 
of dynamite known as the Mediter- 
ranean. When that dynamite goes up, 
its explosive force will depend very 
much on the potency of the war ves- 
sels that the Duce has built. He is 
his own Minister of Marine. 

The Italian Navy is a modern crea- 
tion and virtually untried, for the 
engagements it fought in the World 
War were hardly real tests. of 
strength. It was a defeat that brought 
it into being. In 1866 the Italians 
went to war with Austria over the oc- 
cupation of Venice. Its neglected and 
inefficient sea force was heavily de- 
feated at Lissa. That woke up Italy 
to the importance of its strength in 
the Mediterranean and she com- 
menced to build an up-to-date navy. 
At the Conference of Washington she 
agreed to a relative strength with 
Britain of two to five, but the Wash- 
ington Treaty is no longer operative 
and, during the last few years, Italy 
has been building warships feverishly 

Before the World War her natural 
enemy was Austria. After the War 
it was France. Italy recognized that 
she could not hope to rival France in 
numbers of vessels and has concentrat- 
ed instead on large single ships; in 
fact, she set the example to the world 
of monster vessels armed with mon- 
ster guns. 

Genoa is her great ship-building 
port and Italy’s fourth new 35,000 ton 
battleship, the Roma, is waiting there 
for launching. Two of the Roma’s 
sister-ships, the Littorio and the Vit- 
torio Veneto, were recently completed 
and are already in service. The last 
of the four, the Impero, is still build- 
ing. 

These vessels are the last word in 
naval construction, in line with sev- 
eral successive years of the heaviest 
naval estimates that Italy has ever 
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known. This year she is spending, 
exclusive of supplementary estimates, 
2,703,000,000 lire on her navy alone. 
When the Impero is finished she will 
be ready to confront any threat in the 


Mediterranean with the following 
navy: 
Four vessels of the Littorio class 


(already mentioned), oil-fueled, 35,- 
000 tons each, armed with nine 15” 
guns, twelve 6” and anti-aircraft guns. 
These vessels carry three aircraft 
each and have a complement of 1,600 
men, 

Four vessels of the Cavour class, 
old but rebuilt between 1933 and last 
year. These battleships are of 25,- 
000 tons each and carry ten 12.6” 
guns, and twelve 4.7”. 

Four heavy cruisers, Zara class, built 
1930-31, 10,000 tons displacement, oil- 
fueled, with eight 8” guns, twelve 
3.9” and A.A. guns and carrying two 
aircraft each. 

Two heavy cruisers, Trento class, 
built 1926-7, 10,000 tons, with the 
armament of the Zara class vessels but 
with eight 21” torpedo tubes also. 

Two 9,060 ton cruisers, Garibaldi 
class, laid down 1936, with ten 6” 
guns, six torpedo tubes, four aircraft 
and equipment for minelaying. 

Ten other cruisers, not more than 
ten years old, some of them of only 
5,000 tons. ; 

Two “Colonial” cruisers, semi- 
obsolescent— the Bari, 4,600 tons, 
captured from the Germans during 
the World War as the Pillaw and, be- 
fore that, captured by the Germans 
from the Russians as the Muraviev 
Amurski and built in 1914; and the 
Taranto, 4,550 tons, formerly the 
German Strassburg and built in 1911, 
Each of these vessels is equipped for 
minelaying and can carry 120 mines. 


Submarines are Secret 


Italy’s other vessels comprise 61 
destroyers; 69 torpedo boats, twenty 
or so of which go back to the World 
War or even earlier; motor torpedo 
boats; 73 coastal submarines; a sea- 
plane carrier, built 1923; minelayers 
and minesweepers; gunboats and mis- 
cellaneous vessels that include fif- 
teen water-carriers for tropical use. 
They are lightly armed. 

Two important items remain; Italy 
has already 24 modern ocean-going 
submarines, capable of 18 knots, and 
she has 17 more under construction 
and surrounded with considerable 
secrecy. She has also two 8,000 ton 
cruisers under construction, laid 
down last year. They are the Ciano 
class and one of them is to be named 
Ammiraglio Constanzo Ciano, after 
the father of Italy’s present young 
Foreign Minister, Mussolini’s son-in- 


law. These vessels will have ten 6- 
inch guns and carry four aircraft 
each. 

Italy’s importance in a naval 


sense has to be considered in relation 
to that of Germany, her ally, and of 
Britain and France. The German 
navy, estimating her tonnage of sub- 
marines, aggregates about 300,000 
tons, including at the most 142,000 
tons of capital ships. The Italian navy 
aggregates 557,000 tons. The French 


navy alone comprises 514,000 tons. 
with another 120,000 tons building 
and including two _ ultra-modern 


battleships of 35,000 tons, mounting 
eight 15 inch guns and of very high 
speed. The French destroyers of the 
Mogador type are about the fastest 
in the world, with a top speed of 38 
knots. She has ninety submarines, 
among them the largest in the world 

the 4,000 ton Surcouf, with two 8 
inch guns and carrying a seaplane, 


French Navy Better 


Though the French Navy, even 
When the vessels now building are 
put into commission, will not very 
greatly outweigh the Italian in quan- 
tity, it is all-round of considerably 
higher quality. Behind it is 1,330,000 
tons of the British navy, including al- 
most the equivalent in tonnage—536,- 
000 tons—-of the whole Italian navy 
in capital ships alone! 

Italy’s navy rendered the Allies 
good though not spectacular service 
in the World War. She entered the 
War slightly superior in strength to 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In the 
course of the War she lost five battle- 
ships, eight destroyers and twenty- 
six other vessels. She destroyed 
three Austrian battleships, two ‘de- 
stroyers and ten other craft. Two of 
the Austrian battleships were sunk 
in harbor; their sinking reflected 
credit on the initiative and daring of 
Italian seamen rather than on the 
Strength of the Italian navy. 

One of the two was sunk in an im- 
pudent raid with motor launches un- 
der Captain Rizzo-Luigi. The de- 
struction of the other was the single- 
handed work of a Surgeon-Captain 
Rafaele. He swam into the port of 
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* Hedonists...those who believe 
in the philosophy that positive 
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Pola and fixed a mine, fitted with a 
time fuse, to the hull of the Austrian 
flagship. The most valuable part of 
the Italian naval contribution to 
Allied War effort was in helping to 
maintain the anti-submarine barrage 
across the Otranto channel in 
junction with British naval 
and in coastal operations. 
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forces 


@ Chrysler build over a 
million power units a 
year for automobiles, 
trucks and industrial 
Purposes. With this 
background of experi- 
ence and a world-wide 
reputation for precis- 
jon workmanship 
Chrysler are therefore 
the builders of Better 
Marine Engines 
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THE HITLER WAR 


Italy's Weight in the Scales 





BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


YE SHOULD have paid more at- 

tention to Signor Gayda. Look- 
ing back I find that Mussolini’s hired 
pen-man wrote on May 11 that Ger- 
many’s plan was “to force the Allies 
to fight on land, to gain bases for 
naval and air attack, and to separ- 
ate the British and French and bring 
all German forces to bear on the 
French.” Obviously Mussolini had 
the fullest information in advance of 
Hitler’s intentions. Everything hav- 
ing come out so far the way it was 
predicted, the jackal of the Palazzo 
Venezia feels it safe to rush in to 
share the kill of the tiger of Berch- 


tesgaden. Disregarding the counsel 
of his mentor Machiavelli, who 
warned that a prince should never 


aliy himself with a stronger lest after 
their common victory the latter 
should turn and dictate terms to 
him, and incurring the curse which 
Garibaldi called down on the Italian 
who made war against England, the 
friend of liberty, Mussolini has begun 
the most inglorious chapter of Italy’s 
unfortunate military history. 

Hitler himself has given his opin- 
ion of Italy’s staying power by not 
calling her in until seemingly only 
a very short effort is required, and 
Mussolini has confessed the weak- 
ness of the country’s morale through 
the long and thorough propaganda 
preparation which he deemed neces- 
sary to work up his people to fight. 
We may regale ourselves with the 
story of how, when Hitler was boast- 
ing to Francois-Poncet that he had 
Italy just exactly where he wanted 
her and that she would even go to 
war alongside Germany if he gave 
the word, the French Ambassador 
replied: “Well, after all, that’s only 
fair. We had her last time!” We 
may tot up the list of the materiels 
of war, and it includes almost all the 
vital ones, of which Italy has no do- 
mestic resources, and console our- 
selves with the percentage of her 
imports, 80-odd, which can_ be 
blocked at Suez and Gibraltar. We 
may even jeer: ‘“Adowa! Caporetto! 
Guadalajara!” in answer to the Fas- 
cist “Corsica! Nice! and Savoy!” 
Nevertheless, there is no use pre- 
tending that Italy’s entry won’t make 
any difference to us. 


Air Attack on France 


It would make the least difference 
if Mussolini’s efforts were to be con- 
fined to the Mediterranean. There, 
though they might cause us certain 
losses, in particular through the ac- 
tion of the extremely numerous Ital- 
ian submarines and motor torpedo 
craft, they would make the least dif- 
ference for they would only occupy 
which we have had _ sitting 
iround waiting for this contingency. 
But it is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that Hitler would permit Mussolini 
to use his forces in that way, but will 
insist that he help him with France. 
Here, the blow which would hurt the 
most is a stab at France’s back with 
the whole of Italian air power. It is 
in the air that France is the weakest, 
and Britain is far away to help her 
effectively in the south. 

Yet here too, the scene is not en- 
tirely dark. Our Mediterranean air 
and sea forces could surely manage 
to distract a part of Italy’s attention. 
And Italy’s air power has now 
passed its zenith by many seasons. 
Back in the days of the Balbo massed 
transatlantic flight Italy was the 
leading air power of the world. But 
she has been quite unable to keep 
up the pace with richer and stronger 
nations, once these set to work; 
Italy’s industrial power, it should be 
remarked, is no greater than that of 
former Czechoslovakia. The greater 
part of her planes, bombers and 
fighters alike, are of Spanish War 
vintage. The principal bomber, the 
Savoia-Marchetti 79 three-engined 
model, is still a respectable machine. 
But her chief fighter, the Fiat CR42 
biplane, must be considered out- 
moded. The new models on which 
Italy was counting for this year, it 
is said, have had to be abandoned, 
except the Machi 200 fighter, which 
is not in full production. Our Medi- 
terranean squadrons would not have 
to be of the latest type to stand up 
to the Italian planes. A more danger- 
ous situation would be created if 
Germany sent large numbers of her 
latest planes down to Italian bases. 

Air power can damage—that is one 
thing for certain which it can do, in 
almost any desired measure,—but it 
cannot conquer unless its action is 
closely followed up by ground forces. 
Can Italy successfully invade France? 
Otherwise the net effect of her inter- 
vention on the battle now raging in 
France might only be the addition of 
say half her first-line air strength, 
or a thousand planes, to the German 
attack. It is hard to believe that 
Italy’s armies can force the Riviera 
road, which is open to bombardment 
from the sea, or penetrate the Alps, 
Where the passes go against them, in 
time to decide the Battle of France 
As in the Mediterranean their efforts 
here would have little more than the 
effect of occupying the forces which 
have been sitting about waiting for 
them 
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masses of heavy tanks such as have 
provided the spearheads for the 
powerful German drives. In tanks, 
as in planes, Italy made her effort 
too soon. Her tanks are mostly of 
the very light Fiat whippet type, 
which proved of little use in Spain, 
but having depleted her resources in 
two minor wars before the real one 
began, Italy has been unable to re- 
equip herself with the heavier and 
much more expensive types. 


Two New Battleships 


Finally there is the naval action 
which Italy can take in the Mediter- 
ranean. Her main plan has long 
been an open secret: to make the 
straits opposite Sicily impassable by 
her submarine, motor-torpedo and 
air craft, divide the Allied forces into 
eastern and western halves and 
after wearing them down somewhat 
by torpedo and bomb attack, defeat 
them in detail. She has two brand- 
new 35,000 ton battleships which will 
out-speed anything of comparable 
hitting power which Britain or 
France can show at the moment (al- 
though they have between them 
seven of similar type almost ready 
for commissioning), and which will 
worry our naval strategists. Still it 
is well to remember that the officers 
and crews of these crack Italian 
ships have never had their mettle 


tested in battle, and they may yet 
employ their superior speed mainly 
to avoid a finish fight. As for mak- 
ing the Mediterranean Narrows ‘“im- 
passable,” they are four times as 
wide as the Straits of Dover and one 
side is in our hands. We have some- 
thing better than equality with the 
Italians in each half of the Mediter- 
ranean and our seamen are spoiling 
for a long-postponed reckoning with 
the inflated claimants to Mare Nos- 
trum who amused themselves cutting 
across the bows of British ships and 
popping up out of the deep all around 
them, during the Ethiopian crisis. 
It is said that there was not enough 
ammunition in our Mediterranean 
stores to fight a decent battle then, 
but there can be no excuse this time 
that the trouble came unexpectedly. 
Surely here, if anywhere, we have a 
right to expect that the initiative 
will be grasped by our side. 

Indeed our whole arrangements in 
the Mediterranean, the concentration 
of naval power, the assembly of a 
large Near Eastern Army and the 
alliance with Turkey, have been pri- 
marily made with Italy and the Axis 


in mind. We could ask nothing bet- 
ter than that Italy undertake one 
or more overseas campaigns. Cor- 


sica and Jibuti she might manage, but 
any campaign from Libya against 
Tunisia or Egypt can certainly be 
broken up by naval attack and any 
action from Albania against Salon- 
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; can take color pictures as lovely and as memorable 


ika or the Dardanelles would at 
once bring Turkey into the picture. 
Turkey has a good record in keeping 
her obligations and a healthy con- 
tempt for the head-in-the-sand neu- 
trality of most of the small nations 
of Europe. She has a first-class 
army and an air force of about 500 
planes. She ought to be able to look 
after the Dodecanese, and if neces 
sary help guard Syria, Palestine and 
even Suez if it becomes necessary 
to move British and French forces 
westwards from there. 


Must Save French Army 


It is just because the prospects for 
Italian action in the Mediterranean 
seem so unfavorable that one is led 
to believe she will make most of her 
effort against France. And if France 
is not quickly brought down, what 
then? As I write, Paris is tottering. 
But it has already been discounted, 
just as was the entry of Italy. It is 
not Paris but the French Army which 
must be saved; if it is saved it can 
win back everything. It seems to 
me that it is up to the British to stop 
that German right wing from sweep- 
ing around Paris, and 
the main French force. 

Otherwise it would seem that the 
French must quickly make the grave 
decision to let go of the Maginot Line 
(into which all the money which 
might have made them invulnerable 


scooping up 


in the air was sunk) and retire to 
the West, to carry on the struggle in 
contact with Britain and the United 
States. If the Germans can be cheat- 
ed of quick victory by either of these, 


or by some other move, then the 
struggle will continue for a long 
time yet. It will go on for a long 


time even if France should go down 
And during this time Italy, blockaded 
at Suez and Gibraltar, without coal, 
iron, oil and a host of other vital ma- 
terials of her own, would become an 
increasing burden on Germany To 
keep her in the fight Germany would 
have to supply her with everything, 
as we had to do in the last war. To 
let her fall would be to 
signal defeat for her side 

her would spread 
still thinner. 

In any case the prospect is not a 
happy one for the Italians. They are 
not going to enjoy “comrades 
in arms” with the Germans, the one 
people they really dislike. And many 
of them are going to be profoundly 
distressed at their country 
allied to the barbarism which it has 
been Rome’s traditional role, as the 
very fountain-spring of Western and 
Christian civilization, to oppose. How 
true that little story which I heard 
in Milan last summer has come out! 
Two Italians meet in the street 
“How are you?” one asks ‘Better, 
thank you.” “Better?” ‘Yes, bet- 
ter than next year!” 
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1 YEAR—BIG LOSS 


40 Years—Small Losses 


The value of Credit Insurance is evident enough 
when a spectacular loss occurs, asin the case ofa 
manufacturing firm, recently reimbursed for an 
$18,000 loss during their frst year as a policy- 
holder. 


By contrast, another manufacturing company 
recently renewed their policy for the 40th con- 
secutive “returns” 


year, with few 


on their pre- 
miums except a feeling of security. Yet their 


satisfaction is expressed in the words: “Thank 


































BY H. M. MOWAT 


VW HEN Duff Cooper’s voice is heard 


over the radio it sounds like 


the voice and diction of Winston 
Churchill. It has the same element 
of pugnacity, of drive, and the same 
note of indomitable resolution. When 
Duff Cooper refers to the Nazis the 
gloves are off and he doesn’t pull 
his punches,—Winston all over again 


in stvle and delivery! 


the venomous 


This explains 
references in Hitler's 


world broadcasts to Duff Cooper 
while he was still a humble private 
member! of Parliament. With 


Eden he has 
Hitler’s rage, 
as exalted as an 
from the King. 


Churchill and Anthony 
shared the spotlight of 
a distinction almost 
Order of Merit 





1, | Lhe Hon. Alfred Duff Cooper |; 





to an internment camp where they will 


heavy London, 


“sit out” 


guard at a England, 


the rest of 


These men are some of Hitler’s veterans who were captured in the 
The man in the foreground in the high 


zippered boots is an aviator, the others in the group are from mechanized units. 


God, our losses were quite small.’’ It is not realized by the Canadian 
public that there is a special signifi- 
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5. I studied the chart he showed me and said, ‘“This certainly is news 


to me 
engine, he said that he'd set the spark 
“So he did,”’ said the 
the best gas 


attendant 


although I do remember now that when my mechanic tuned my 


” 


for top performance. 


*That’s why you should use only 
the kind that will give top power without ‘knock.’ So...” 


manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 


bitter and acrimoniously fought cam- 
paign of the past twenty years. Bald- 
win made Press dictatorship of the 
British Government the and 
in the heat of battle moved from his 
usual sedate and classic prose to ac- 
cuse the Press Peers of “wanting 
power without responsibility, the 
prerogative of the harlot throughout 
the ages.” 
But Duff Cooper bore the brunt 

of meetings plugged with the peers’ 


issue, 


hecklers, of a press campaign that 
swamped the riding with the most 
skilfully contrived innuendo; heck- 


lers and press he paid back in their 
own coin with interest. At one meet- 
ing he shouted “Lord Beaverbrook 
has not the guts of a louse!”’ a meta- 
phor he must have learned in the 
Army, because at Eton and New Col- 
lege, Oxford (Honors, Modern His- 
tory) they do not teach such expres- 
sions. But Duff Cooper won the elec- 
tion. The Press Peers retired be- 
hind their defences in Fleet Street, 
leaving a. undisputed master, 
not only in St. George’s, Westminster, 
but in Westminster Palace itself. For 
leading the shock troops in this en- 
counter Baldwin would never forget 
Duff Cooper. 


Great Prose Writer 


He shares with Winston, not only 
his hatred of the Nazis, but his capa- 
city for speaking and writing the 
finest of English prose. During the 
tumult of that 1931 campaign he was 
broadcasting a series of talks on 
modern literature. His two volumes 
on Haig have been accepted as the 
standard work on the subject, and 
his life of the French statesman, 
Talleyrand, proved to be a delight 
to the literati. It has won him a 
place in the aristocracy of letters. 

The capacity for 
a spade seldom is found to such a 
degree in a man who writes in the 
classic mode. This talent of the 
tongue was strangled for years by 
his cabinet rank. Under Baldwin he 
was the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1931-34, then Secretary of 
State for War 1935-37, and under 
Chamberlain he became First Lord 
of the Admiralty, until Munich 1938 
broke his ministerial heart and he 
cleared out to speak his anti-Hitler 
mind as a private member. Then he 
started in earnest calling a spade a 
spade. No wonder Hitler is enraged 
at this member of parliament who 
has so ruthlessly condemned him be- 
fore the world. 

Regarding the Czech invasion he 
said, “The German Government, hav- 
ing got their man down, were not to 
be deprived of the pleasure of kick- 
ing him ... and the army was not to 
be deprived of its loot.” 

“Indeed, I 


calling a spade 


consider any 
that Hitler signs is not 
paper it is written on 
thrice-perjured traitor 
of oaths is at the 
State.” 


agreement 
worth the 
while that 
and _ breaker 
head of the German 


On St. George’s Day 


But Duff really got into his stride 
when he substituted as speaker for 
Winston Churchill at the St. George’s 
Day dinner last April before the 
Royal Society of St. George. After 
expatiating on the German past 
“under the perjured, perverted Fred- 
erick, miscalled ‘the Great,’ under the 
mountebank bully Bismarck,” D.C. 
threw open the throttle and con- 
tinued,—““But never did the face of 
Germany assume so villainous or vile 
an aspect as under this little gang 
of blood-stained, money-making 
murderers. Hitler says the whole 
German people are behind him. I 
for one am prepared to take him at 
his word.” 

“It is essential that we destroy the 
German armed forces and not let 
them have weapons again.” 

Churchill, Eden, Duff-Cooper, the 
anti-appeasement ginger group of the 


Conservative party, twelve months 
ago were outsiders to the cabinet and 
were private members in the House 
of Commons. But today they occupy 
high office as ministers of the Crown 
because of the Empire's peril. Thei 
policy of totalitarian war to smash 


the dictators is the sole hope of vic- 
tory in a western world of democra- 
cies threatened with annihilation by 
dictatorships. 
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A Community for reconstruction 
under competent medical care . . 


To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con- 
structive care, often presents a prob- 
lem to both physician and patient. 
Homewood offers such a place. Beau- 
tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu- 
pational therapy, thorough medical 
and nursing treatment, diet, electro- 
therapy, hydrotherapy, and other 
proven effective aids to restoring the 
patient to his normal, active life. 

Address Rates moderate. 

Hares Clare, M.D., Medical Seperintendons 
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One thing I’m not soft-hearted about is fleas— 
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Stop- 


BY L. L. L. GOLDEN 


ONE of the reasons the Hon. Richard 
Burpee Hanson was elected to the 
House leadership of the Conservative 
opposition group at Ottawa was his 
declaration that he would not stand 
for the permanent leadership of the 
Conservative party at any convention. 
Joe Harris, Toronto Tory member, 
lost by only one vote. He would have 
won if he were not interested in being 
the permanent Tory chieftain. 

That Mr. Hanson is only a stop-gap 
leader he frankly admits. He has no 
intention of holding on to his office 
after a convention to choose a leader 
has done its work. He is the stand-in 
for a future unknown star. 

There is no exceptional brilliance 
in the career of Mr. Hanson. He was a 
member of his riding association; he 
was mayor of Fredericton, N.B., for 
two years; he was first elected to the 
House of Commons in a by-election in 
1921: he was re-elected at general 
elections in ’21, ’25, ’26, 30; he became 



































































THE HANDS OF 
DR. WALTER DAMROSCH 








MUSICIAN COMPOSER CONDUCTOR | a cabinet minister in ‘35 on the 
Honored for contribution to better music as conductor | resignation of the Hon. Harry 
of the Metropolitan Opera, the New York Oratorio} Stevens; he was defeated in '35 by 256 
Society and the New York Symp . Since 1928, as | yotes in a three-cornered contest; he 
director and commentator for the tc A pprectatio was elected in the recent election by 
Hour broadcast by the National Broadcasting Com{ 





444 votes. 

It is a career similar to that of any 
one of a dozen Canadians in the House 
of Commons. 

In peace time he would be a good 
cabinet minister fit for heavy adminis- 
trative duty. 

The experience he has would make 
him valuable for a great deal of the 
work of Government. 

Unlike a great number of other 
politicians he knows and appreciates 
his weaknesses. 

As leader of the only effective op- 
position in the House of Commons his 
views are of particular interest. They 
are of more interest because of his 
influence on the immediate future of 
the Conservative party, for his leader- 
ship in the House marks the pace at 
which the official Opposition will at- 
tack the Government in their push for 
a greater and still greater war effort. 

Mr. Hanson’s people on his father's 
side are U.E.L. stock. His father was 
a lumberman, in Charlotte County 
N.B. Mr. Hanson himself was born at 
Bocabec, where he attended the local 
public school. 

His high school training was at St. 
Andrews. Next step was Mt. Allison 
Then Dalhousie University. He is a 
B.A., an LL.B. and a K.C. 





he has fostered a national appreciation and love for 
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Dr. Damrosch’s watch is a Longines Bassine 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED 


Leaders in every walk of life, in 77 coun- 
tries throughout the world are proud own- 
ers of Longines, the world’s most honored 
watch. Longines watches have won 10 
world’s fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, 
and more honors for accuracy than any 
other timepiece. 

This year Longines jeweller agencies 
feature a number of new Longines models, 
distinctive in style, with the traditionally 
fine Longines movement. Below are illus- 
trated three attractive models. Other 
Longines ladies’ watches sell at $45 and up, 
with men’s models at $42.50 upwards. See 
them at authorised Longines-Wittnauer 
jewellers. 

LONGINES-WITTNAUER CO. OF CAN, LTD. 
240 ST. JAMES ST. WEST, MONTREAL 
Conservative Future 


Here is Mr. Hanson on the future 
of the Conservative party: ‘The Con- 
servative party’s immediate primary 
objective is the successful winning of 
the war, and we intend that the party 
shall get back to traditional principles 
and be in fact a Conservative party 
ind fashion and strengthen the Brit- 
ish connection.” 

On civil liberties in war time: “This 
‘s no time for giving freedom to sub- 
versive groups, but the Defence of 
Canada Regulations in certain aspects 
are extreme. But we are not making 
an issue of it. In my view now that 
the election is over we must review 
the regulations, and at the same time 
I'm quite conscious there must be some 
regulations, otherwise liberty might 
become license.” 

On the _ possible death of the 
Conservative party: “In my opinion 
there will always be a Conserva- 
tive party in an English - speaking 
country, particularly Canada, because 
of the underlying appeal to the con- 
servative-minded and more moderate 
of our people. In other words, there 
will always be a party of the Right. 
The Liberals in opposition have al- 
Ways been preaching radical policies. 
When they get into power they prac- 
tice Rightist policies. 

“I’m not in favor of the Conserv- 
ative party moving to the Left of the 
Liberal party. We must make cer- 
tain it will not become radical. The 


See the 













party should always be progressive, 
arene not static. I’m as certain as of any- 
- thing I can be that the Conservative 
COLUMBIA party will not disappear.” 
ICEFIELD 
e . . . 
MOUNT Organization Coming 
ROBSON 


On rebuilding the Conservative 
party: “We're going to set up an or- 
ganization and hope to establish, be- 
fore the session is over, party head- 
quarters in Ottawa comparable to the 
Liberal organization, including a full 
time organizer.” 

On permanent leadership: “I’m per- 
sonally not interested in permanent 
leadership. I have no further political 
ambitions and I’m too old to think 
of it in my time of life, and I made 
that statement in caucus. I stood 
because they wanted me to stand. I 
didn’t.” 

On his health: “I had a serious ill- 
ness three years ago but I’m quite 
recovered and am in good normal 
health for my age.” (Mr. Hanson is 
61.) 

On time for a convention: “Thers 
has been no consideration of a con- 
vention. It will all depend on the 
progress we make this session. It is 
too soon to set any objectives. We 
are only starting and have to build 
from the ground up.” 

On reform: “I believe in the capital- 
istic system, but I believe we must 
have social legislation to better the 
condition of our underprivileged 
people. Canada must move slowly for 
lack of money, There is a group of 
people in this country who, through 
no fault of their own, are in need of 
security, and I think because of that 
we ought to so shape our legislation.” 
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THE BRITISH Expeditionary Force arrives home from Flanders. To evacuate 
these troops—seen in transports at the quayside—the British used 222 naval 


vessels and 665 other ships. The losses sustained during the operation were 
six destroyers, three 


auxiliary naval vessels and fifteen merchant ships. 
On the cause of defeat of the Con- member of the United Church and a 

servative party: “I believe the cause Mason. 

of our defeat was a whispering cam- He 

paign created by our opponents with and 

respect to conscription.” really good, novel.” He reads all he 
On Parliament: ‘I’m convinced the can get about Lincoln. 

Government intends to get rid of Par- He used to be a salmon fisherman 

liament as quickly as possible, but the when a young man but now swims 

Opposition will not abrogate its func- only. 

tion. I don’t see how it is possible There was no silver spoon in the 

to keep Parliament in session all the mouth of Baby Hanson. “I have had 

time as they could in England, but to fight for anything I have ever had.” 


reads history and biography, 


“sometimes a good, mind you a 


certainly Parliament, when there are Mr. Hanson leads the Opposition 
vital things affecting the safety of with care, speaking slowly, carrying 


the nation brought up, should be 
called in special session.” 
Mr. Hanson is an Orangeman, a 


on in the tradition of politicians who 
have come through the mill; careful, 
cautious, and deliberate. 
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: On THE FAST, MODERN 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
COMFORT 


@ The Dominion offers you an 
observation lounge car with 
library, sleeping compartments, 
tourist cars and coaches — 
plenty of room to move about. 
Tasty, moderately-priced meals. 
Adjustable seats invite you to 


rest and relax in perfect comfort. 


You add so much beauty and 
interest to the trip by travelling 
Canadian Pacific. Enjoy ever- 
changing scenery across Canada 
...stop-overs at Banff and Lake 
Louise . . . then 600 miles of 
Alpine grandeur through the 


glorious Canadian Rockies. 
LOW FARES — LONG RETURN LIMITS 


Information and holiday resort booklets 


from your nearest Canadian Pacific agent. 








is indispensable to those comforts 


we 


HE world-traveller appreciates better than anyone 
else all that this country means in terms of better 
living. Here he sees automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, toasters, radios, telephones . . . cons eniences 
that are profusely distributed among our people as no- 


where else in the world. 


Few realize how vital a factor copper has been in making 
all these things possible. Without large tonnages of 
copper at reasonable prices, the growth of electricity 
would have been immeasurably retarded. And without 
electricity abundant and cheap, we could not have 
created in this country the goods and the wealth that 
are both the envy and the goal of other continents. 


ANA 


call “Canadian” 


in the fabrication of Anaconda 
American Brass Limited, one unit of an integrated group 
of diversified companies with a background of more than 
a century of metallurgical experience. 


Foremost copper is 


Employing over 
800 Canadian workers in the modern New Toronto 
plant, it indirectly furnishes employment to thousands 
of others. 
A Basic Industry 

“Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose 
development Canada has prospered greatly. Far-flung 
as is the copper industry today, much is yet to come. 
Through research and constantly improving methods, 
“the red rustless metal” will contribute in still larger 
degree to an ever-higher standard of living. 
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Anaconda 


American Brass Limited 


( Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Mill: New Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal Office: Dominion Square Building 
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CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Walpole and Hitler 


BY HECTOR CH 


ROMAN FOUNTAIN, by Hugh Wal- 


pole. McClelland & Stewart. $2.75. 
N FEBRUARY of last year, Hugh 


Walpole and Alfred Noyes were en- 
gaged by the Hearst Syndicate to 
write a series of daily articles from 
Rome beginning with the obsequies 
of Pope Pius XI, and _ subsequent 
events culminating in the elevation 
of Cardinal Pacelli to the Triple 
Crown. They had to be rushed to 
Rome by airplane and for the next 
five weeks served under two hard- 
boiled Hearst executives, Bill Hill- 
man and Frank Gervasi, of whom 
Walpole formed a most favorable im- 
pression 

‘Roman Fountain” is not 


record of events at Rome dt 


a detailed 
iring that 
hey enter into 
to time. It is 


i series of intimate and juasi- 





his discourse from time 


1utobiographical flections resem- 


bling in form certain recent books 
ry ¢ vhom Walpole ealls 
Jack” | ley. His style is intim- 


] YY 


sus, and more imbued 
charm than most of 





his other books. The journey to Rome 
1939 is merely a talking point for 
llusions to all sorts of matters which 


have affected his ree! He has an 


entertaining off at 


tangents,—as for instance when he 
irifts into an appre ative discussion 

the neglected Roman-American 
novelist F. Marior crawford. Thus 
Roma Fountain has. the juality 


good table-talk: and Walpole con- 





every bu 


$9.95 





$4.71 






ARLESWORTH 


stantly reverts to a thought which is 
disturbing him-—the relation of a 
“creative artist,” as he constantly 
terms himself, to a world like the 
present. 

The excursion naturally brought 
back memories of previous visits, 
especially his first in 1909, when as a 
very poor young writer he scraped up 
enough money to spend three days 
there. He had a momentous exper- 
ience, when he met a shabby, scholar- 
ly man who tried to sell him porno- 
graphic pictures, and turned out to be 
an unfrocked Anglican curate. This 
figure as drawn by Walpole might 
have walked out of the pages of 
Dostoievski. With all his baseness the 
creature preserved certain ideals ot 
beauty, and his real service to Wal- 
pole, was that of showing him in a 
juiet Roman square a fountain so 
veautiful that it filled him with en 
‘hantment. Walpole was too much of 
i stranger in Rome to fix the loca- 
tion, and has never since 
to find it. 

Drifting along Walpole writes 
charmingly of his father, an Anglican 
Bishop and his mother a very shy, in- 

lligent and lonely gentlewoman. He 
discourses of the great leaders of the 
Renaissance, like Michael Angelo, in 
‘omparison with Mussolini, who struck 
him as ridiculously theatrical. Most 
interesting of his reminiscences is of 


} 


several 


been able 


meetings with Hitler at the 
Bayreuth Festival in 1924. Hitler 
vas introduced to him by one of Wag- 
ner’s grand-daughters and they had 


eth arcs 


dget... 
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several conversations. “I remember 
that he cried” he continues “and 
that I felt his passion for Germany so 
sincere that it seemed to burn through 
his ugly boots into the ground, and 
that I liked him and thought him 
in every way, tenth-rate. 

“In that I was wrong. It was his 
emotional instability that struck me. 
I was sure that soon he would be 
killed, and that gave him a kind of 
sacred, dedicated air. He also thought 
it likely. Men have called him a 
coward. That I am sure he was not. 
He reminded me greatly of a medium 
who once conducted a seance in Conan 
Doyle’s house when I was present. 
I felt that I might hear a tambourine 
shake and a trumpet toot at any mo- 
ment when Hitler was present. I told 
Winnie Wagner this, and she was very 
indignant. She said that he was to be 
the Saviour of the World.’ 

This meeting occurred shortly after 
Hitler’s release from prison, and he 
had brought a gang of young follow- 
ers with him to Bayreuth. Appar- 
ently even as a political novice he had 
a measure of the hypnotic power over 
women, possessed by the late un- 
lamented Rasputin. 


A Lonely Tune 


ON A DARKLING PLAIN, by Wallace 
Stegner. George J. McLeod. $2.50. 


BY OLIVE CLARE PRIMROSE 


"THE pleased 
him most; they were a sign that 
man was infrequent. ‘Wise little 
beggars,’ Vickers said aloud. ‘Don’t 
move on because of me. All I want 
is a burrow next to yours’.” 
That was what Edwin Vickers 
thought he wanted in the spring of 
1918. In Chapter One of “On a 


prairie dog towns 





QUERY TO MARTHA 


wy this perpetual insistence on 
The care of things? Cleopatra’s 

rouge 

And Clotilde’s crown 
wife of Khan, 

Elizabeth and Mary are grey dust 

Under pearl strewn gowns apparently 
eternal 

The cups you prize can, 
last 

A century of lifetimes; the cherished 
plates 

And shining wood you polish beyond 
reason 

Know only slow decay. But you go 
fast 

To that dark narrow 
the worm sates 

His greedy pleasure in and out of 


survive. The 


unattended, 


room where 


season. 
Were it not better said you blithely 
stole 
One windswept, sunlit moment for 
your soul? 
ANNE WOLF. 





Darkling Plain,” he is in search of it, 
trekking across the vast prairies of 
Saskatchewan. Mr. Stegner’s hero is 
a war casualty, who has found on his 
return that he cannot adjust him- 
self within his old boundaries. It 
seems to him impossible that he can 
ever live at peace with his fellow 
creatures. He wants to try living 
without them. In this experiment in 
the contemplative life he 
find solace and strength to return 
to the world and live in it without 
wasting himself in hatreds. 

This is the difficult theme of Wal- 
lace Stegner’s new novel. He states 
his problem but does not resolve it. 
He is a really good story-teller, writ- 
ing simply, with strength and beauty, 
when he is telling the story. He can- 
not make exciting the baffled efforts 
of Vickers to achieve a_ philosophy; 
but he can and does make the an- 
guish of Vickers over the death of 
the child, Ina, infinitely moving. Had 
he lifted the philosophising on to the 
plane where the narrative itself is 
thus alive and moving; had he im- 
pregnated his survey of the land- 
scape of his mind with the veracity, 
the conviction of the truth of things 
felt and seen, with which his descrip- 
tion of the countryside—-the winter 
weather, the summer dust, the 
prairie pups sitting at their holes in 
the sun—is impregnated, he would 
have written not only a good novel, 
but perhaps a great one 

So in the end Vickers _ solves 
nothing. The brooding thought that 
had driven him to the prairies is not 
sufficient mental food to keep him 
from starving when he gets there. 


hopes to 


NiGHtT 


His anger and contempt and bewil- 
derment, his malevolence toward 
mankind, sour into petulance. He is 
unable to live to himself, to cover 
his woes “with a lonely tune.” He 
is a man left, ‘stranded in a broken 
army cot in a schoolhouse in a lost 
town in an isolated river valley 
haunted by plague and death.” The 
author pulls out and leaves him 
there, his questions unanswered, his 
heartache unassuaged. Stegner, 
faithful to an instinct for truth which 
shines in his book, leaves Vickers in 
the unfinished predicament where 
life itself might leave him. 


The Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 

YEARLY every woman writer of a 
crime story has to face the 
strong temptation to make one of 
her central characters the elderly 
spinster who will act like the fairy 
godmother to the star-crossed lov- 
ers and perhaps take an important 
hand in solving the mysteries. It is 
a temptation that ought to be re- 
sisted, especially now when it has 
been done so often. But Carolyn 
Byrd Dawson, writing her first crime 
story “The Lady Wept Alone” (Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart, $2.25), has 
made no resistance at all. The re- 
sult is that we have read this book 
scores of times. It perks up slightly 
toward the end, which is an extreme- 
ly important thing in a detective 
story, but we found it generally dull, 
padded and unoriginal. But if peo- 
ple like the formula they will find 
it faithfully adhered to in “The Lady 
Wept Alone”. Nearly all news- 
papermen like stories about other 
newspapermen. We especially like 
books in which American newspaper- 
men are central characters because 
we find them so different to the Can- 
adian newspapermen we know. “The 
Snatch” (Longmans, Green and Co., 
$2.25) is R. L. Goldman’s latest pre- 
sentation of his crime-solving re- 
porter, Rufus Reed, who has ap- 
peared in three or four other tales. 
This has a movie background and is 
fast moving and closely knit. Mr. 
Goldman might with advantage have 
concealed the identity of the mur- 
derer a little better than he has done. 
On the whole he has turned out an- 

other workmanlike job. 


\ YE HAVE a é suspicion that John 

Dickson Carr and Carter Dickson 
are identical, even though they are 
issued from different publishers. The 
names are rather too much alike for 
mere coincidence and their central 
characters have much in common. 
Mr. Carr has created Dr. Gideon Fell, 
a huge, untidy man who reminds us 
of a caricature of G. K. Chesterton. 
Mr. Carter has given us Sir Henry 
Merrivale who might be the doctor's 
brother. Both specialize in solving 
apparently insoluble mysteries. It is 
the turn of Dr. Fell in Carr’s latest, 
“The Man Who Could Not Shudder” 
(Musson, $2.25) and it strikes us as 
being as good as anything which pre- 
ceded it, though personally we do not 
care much for murders committed by 


means of complicated mechanical 
gadgets... “The Affair of the Circus 
Queen” by Clifford Knight, (Dodd 


Mead, $2.25) is Knight’s best book to 
date and he has written half a dozen. 
The setting is original enough, for 
“The Circus Queen” is a ship that 
conveys a travelling circus ,over a 
route in the East Indies. Mr. Knight 
might have made more of this, we 
think, and we could have borne to 
hear more roars from the tigers and 
trumpeting from the elephants, to 


say nothing of slitherings of the huge 












BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, 
if not available at your bookseller's, 
may be purchased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address ‘'‘Sat- 
urday Night Book Service’’, 73 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, enclosing postal 
or money order to the amount of the 
price of the required book or books. 


snakes. In fact, we do not 
much more about circus life when 
we finish the book than when we 
begin. But, of course, the murder’s 
the thing and here we have three of 
them and an attempt at a fourth. The 


know 


identity of the killer is concealed 
carefully until the last chapter when 
Prof. Huntoon Rogers, the professor 
of English literature, whose hobby is 
the unravelling of crime, unmasks 
him. 





NORMAN McLEOD ROGERS, Minister of National Defence, who was killed 

when a R.C.A.F. bomber in which he was journeying to Toronto, crashed 

Here he chats with a pilot of the 110th Squadron, R.C.A.F., during his visit 
to fechend, 
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Stop Signs 


Many stop signs confront people who 
are thinking of appointing an individual as 


If an individual is named and he dics, 
HIS executor automatically becomes YOUR 


He may be irresponsible financially. 


He may be away for months at a time, 
when his absence is most awkward for the 


He may become mentally incapable. Then 
the Court would appoint a substitute. 


He may move away, and leave the estate’s 


But, with The Canada Trust Company as 
executor, all of these things that have proved 


sO costly to estates are avoided. 
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“It’s nice to have a cup of tea 
in your own kitchen’ 


“J just got back today from visitin’ for a spell with Jim and Emma. 


“Emma (she’s Jim’s wife) is a right nice girl. 


And sweet and pleasant-like. 


Pretty as a picture. 


“She just put herself out to make my visit real enjoyable, bless her! 
But .. . well, it’s nice to be back home again. 


“Tt’s nice to have a cup of tea in your own kitchen . . 


just 


the way you want to make it . . . without a by-your-leave from 


anybody. 


“It’s like Ed always used to say. There’s nothing like being 


independent and not beholden to anyone. 


”? 


gettin’ old ... 


*Specially when you’re 


Prudential agents have helped millions of men plan security like 


this for their loved ones . 


Q: What is ‘‘extended insurance’’? 


A: It is a benefit, included in Prudential 
policies, which operates when a policy- 
holder finds it necessary to stop paying 
premiums. 


Under this benefit, any available value 
in the policy is used automatically to con- 
tinue or extend the life insurance pro- 
tection—but for a limited time only. 


If the person insured dies while the 
policy is running under extended insur- 
ance, The Prudential will pay his bene- 
ficiary the amount called for by the policy. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, 


Ho OFFIC! if 





LDING € 


have brought the benefits of life 


insurance into millions of 
homes. 


One of them wants to 
help you plan your life 
insurance program wisely 
and intelligently 
wants to help you give 
your family the security 
and safety of Prudential 
protection. 


J. 
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traits; particularly the formal, stu- statement I read in the last issue of 


H E R O O K a H E F dious over-fastidious Pierre and his one of the annuals. 
T L mother, the arrogant Madame De- Two prints are shown in this issue, 





Fictional 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS novel. 


THE WEST WIND OF LOVE, by 
Compton McKenzie. Macmillan. $2.75. 


“"MNHE West Wind of Love” is the 

third in Mr. Compton McKen- 
zie’s “The Four Winds of Love” 
series. Most of the leading charac- 
ters are already familiar to Mr. 
McKenzie’s followers. Non-followers, 
encountering the lLangridges, the 
Sterns and the Ogilvies for the first 
time may feel a little as a stranger 
does coming into one of those con- 
genial circles where everyone knows 
everyone else and nobody bothers 
with introductions. Once the rela- 
tionships are sorted out, however, the 
reader will find himself in an easily 
recognizable world that tolerant, 
enlightened, affluent English world 
that is half-way between Bloomsbury 
and the Stock Exchange. 

The main theme of “The West 
Wind of Love” is the romance be- 
tween John Ogilvie and Athene 
Langridge. John Ogilvie is a suc- 
cessful London playwright and mem- 
ber of the British Intelligence Ser- 
vice—the time is the closing year 
of the Great War. Athene Langridge 
is an American living in Italy. She 
is unhappily married, when the story 
opens, to an officer in the American 
Expeditionary Force, and is saved 
the scandal and inconvenience of di- 
vorce by her husband’s death in the 
influenza epidemic of 1918. The ro- 
mance, worked out in terms of high- 
ly decorous passion, forms the rather 
tenuous thread of narrative. The 
rest is largely social and _ political 
English background, with comment 
supplied by the events of 1918. 

Most of the comment is excellent, 
for the author’s major characters are 
men and women of goodwill, in- 
formed, intelligent and sincere. They 
discuss politics, race, Marxianism, 
Catholicism, war, peace, the eternal 
problem of the Jew in Christendom, 
the Irishman in the Empire, the Ger- 
man in Europe; and everything they 
have to say makes sense in the best 
liberal tradition. The author doesn’t 
make them too prescient—they all 
feel secure, for instance, against an- 
other great war in their life-time 
but he does show them fully aware 
of the dangers and tragedies of the 
Peace. And, quoting from the press 
reports and triumphant public 
speeches of 1918, he reveals the spe- 
cious politics of the time in the light 
of disillusioned liberalism. 

“The West Wind of Love” is 
crowded with characters—musicians, 
politicians, Irish patriots, profiteers, 
intellectuals, a D. H. Lawrence novel- 
ist—all of them wonderfully articu- 
late. In addition there are the in- 
evitable “comic” characters, includ- 
ing a tombstone-maker with his gar- 
rulous family, and a porter and his 
discursive wife. The novel, in fact, 
is slightly overcrowded. There are 
too many minor characters that the 
reader would hardly recognize at a 
second glance, and too much of their 
talk is hardly worth recording. When 
Mr. McKenzie’s people have some- 
thing worth saying they say it with 
eloquence, force and wit. When they 
have nothing worth saying they say 
it anyway and the story lengthens 
out and loses its arresting quality 
and becomes merely affable and a 
little long-winded. 

In spite of its romantic title “The 
West Wind of Love” is largely a 
novel of ideas, and the ideas on the 
whole are much sharper in outline 
than the people who hold them. The 
characters without ideas—including 
the heroine, who is a mortal dull 
woman—merely serve to people the 
novel without giving it any great 
variety or deeper meaning. 


Tecumseh’s Daughter 


THE LOON FEATHER, by Iola Fuller. 
George J. McLeod. $2.75. 


PEGIONAL historical novels have 

been turning up recently like 
pins on a war map. It has got so 
now that the mere sight of some 
stalwart Early American flourishing 
his sword on the jacket cover makes 
the reviewer sigh and procrastinate, 
longing for the days when novels 
(contemporary) were two hundred 
and fifty pages long, with nice wide 
margins. 

Iola Fuller's “The Loon Feather,” 
winner of the Hopwood award, dif- 
fers in certain respects from the rou- 
tine, or weekly, historical romance 
It is tender and lyrical rather than 
robust in tone, a novel of develop- 
ment with few scenes of violent ac- 
tion. It is carefully and sensitively 
written and its theme, the clash of 
races in a primitive land, is handled 
with fine imagination as well as a 
great deal of scholarly knowledge 
And since it describes the life of an 
Ojibway Princess from birth to ma- 
turity its background is as much the 
background of nature as of history. 
But it is a little slow in movement 
and for all its romantic charm Holly- 
wood, I imagine, won’t be able to 
do a thing with it. 

The novel opens with the birth of 
Oneta, daughter of the great Chief 
Tecumseh. Tecumseh is_ killed in 
battle while Oneta is still a child and 
later her mother marries Pierre De- 
ban, a member of the fur-trading 
company at Mackinac Island. Since 
M’sieu Pierre is a scholarly and aris- 


ban. For all its lyrical quality there : 
- and both are of one partic ‘ 
are moments of sharp characteriza- to pe ee oe 


tion in “The Loon Feather” to indi- 
cate that the author could work 
effectively, if she chose, in some less 
romantic medium than the historical 


found at Peggy’s Cove near 
Halifax. In remarking on these ex- 
cellent photographs, and at the same 
time explaining the fact that they 
follow one another in the book, the 


. 7 . editor has this to say—not havin 
Like most current historical novels the exact words at toe moment : 


“ aie 
The Loon Feather” is too long and quote from memory: “These two pic- 
too inclusive. Miss Fuller is a na- tyres were taken at Peggy’s Cove 
tural writer with a grave fluent on the Nova Scotia coast. Peggy’s 
style; and like many natural writers (Cove is the only spot where worth- 
she tends to leave very little unsaid. while pictures are to be found in 
The novel even in its occasional mo- Nova Scotia.” 
ee —s aso: If the above is not letter perfect, 
mr ene 8 “ in its nar- it does convey the intimation, and 
rative as in its serene yet passionate I feel strongly about it No on 
feeli : ; : ee . NO one 
eeling for nature and Jegend. The knows the photographic possibilities 
historical background will provide an of this coast line better than I dc 
< § é€ é ). 
escape for those who can still feel | have, year after year, visited the 
that history is a part of the past and ; ; : 7 


Pee em Maritimes and I say without fear of 
not all too furiously a matter of the contradiction that there is no better 
present. 


spring from deeper sources than race photographic scenery to be found 
or civilization. In her own words: anywhere, north or south of the bor- 


ee 
“When there is likeness of spirit two der, than is to be found along the 
people are of one kind.” AME RA Canadian Atlantic seaboard. 

Miss Fuller’s’ heroine, though From Windsor I am indebted to 


warmly revealed, is an_ idealized K.K.L. for another real letter. In 
figure, and like most idealized fi- BY “JAY part this correspondent writes as 
gures tends to be something of a follows: 

paragon. So does the rather sha- I" IS not very often that I get un- “I hear and read so much about 
dowy hero, Martin Reynolds, who duly excited over things I read, ‘unity,’ in photography, its import- 
turns up rather late in the story and_ especially items found in some of the ance and absolute necessity. What 
provides the happy ending. The photographic publications from across exactly does it mean?” 

minor characters who are more fall- the border. But, recently my ire was K.K.L. informs me also that he is 
ible are more consistent human por- aroused to the very limit by a rash not interested in becoming famous 


Findings 


tocratic Frenchman his step-daughter 
is sent to a French convent in Que- 
bec to be educated. She returns to 
Mackinac Island to take up a life 
that is French in form, Indian in 
spirit. Throughout her life she re- 
mains loyal to the great Indian tra- 
ditions represented by Tecumseh— 
traditions of honor, fortitude and 
magnanimity. But she accepts eager- 
ly the elements of fine French civili- 
zation personified in her step-father 
Pierre. In the end she comes to real- 
ize that the responses of the spirit 









as an exhibitor, in fact he feels sure 
he will never submit a print for 
showing as he photographs just for 
the pleasure of his friends, and for 
the recreation he gets from the 
hobby. “But,” he continues, “I do 
want to do what is right if I can.” 

Marcel Natkin, D.Sc., has this to 
say about unity. “Unity is the proper 
arrangement of all the component 
parts of a picture in relation to the 
main, or central feature.” When our 
attention is attracted to a _ subject 
worthy of photographing we must 
first seek that which will bring it 
into full relief. In other words, as 
the chief item in our arrangement, 
it must have due importance over 
all other parts. How to do this is a 
matter of individual reasoning. There 
are certain laws to guide one, but 
these laws like legal laws have holes 
through which other laws can creep, 
and it is well to remember this, or 
otherwise we shall find “monotony” 
taking the place of “unity.” 

B.M. of Hamilton wants to know 
if desensitizing is practical, and if 
it has any effect on grain or emulsion 
speed. 

Desensitizing is a practice that has 
been in use for many years, and it 
has a very definite place in develop- 
ing panchromatic films by inspection 
I have used it on certain occasions 
with 35 m.m. stock and have not 
noticed any ill effects, in fact some 
say that as far as grain is concerned, 
it tends to make it finer, although I 


Firestone 


LIFE PROTECTOR 


11 





cannot say that I have noticed this. 
A stock solution is made as follows. 
Pinakryptol Green 15 grains. 
Water to make 16 oz. 

Use at 65°F., dilute one part stock 
solution with ten parts water Im- 
merse films for two minutes in total 
darkness. Development may then 
be carried out in red light. 

If preferred, the stock solution may 
be used in the developer as follows: 





DECEPTION 


‘O, you don’t love me! I'd not 
S 3 
thought 
To find your calm perception wise 
Enough to follow the deceit 
In my veiled eyes. 

I thought your love was very young; 
And even harbored some regret 
But told my callous heart each day, 

“He'll soon forget.” 

And so you fooled me .. . all too well! 
I never once, remotely guessed 
Your smile was insincere like mine 

When we caressed. 
EMILY ROWLINSON MILLAR 





desensitizer one part, developer 
thirty parts, again following the two 
minutes in total darkness recom- 
mendation, followed by red light. 

The “Photo Almanac” states that 
a 50-50 water-alcohol mixture for 
solution will improve the keeping 
qualities. 





THE TIRE WITHIN A TIRE 









maintaining your car in safe mechanical condition, keeping your 
: brakes correctly adjusted and making sure that your car is tire-safe 
at all times. But against the unseen danger of blowouts, you need 
the positive protection provided by the new Firestone Life 
Protector. It is called the “Life Protector” because it actually 
protects your life and the lives of your loved ones against the 
dangers resulting from blowouts. 

The new Firestone Life Protector consists of a two-ply 
emergency tire, made of Safety-Lock cords, built inside of an 
extra-tough rubber air container. Between the inner and outer 
compartments is the exclusive Firestone Automatic Safety-Valve. 
This amazing new Firestone development makes it possible to 
inflate the Life Protector as quickly and as easily as an ordinary 
inner tube. In case of a blowout, this patented Safety-Valve closes 
instantly, holding an ample supply of air to support your car until 
you can bring it to a safe, sure stop, under full control, without 
lurching, swerving or wheel-fight. Only the Firestone Life 
Protector provides such positive protection against blowouts, 
because the Safety-Lock cords and the Automatic Safety Valve 
are exclusive Firestone construction features. 

For your own safety as well as for the safety of all who ride 
with you, order your new car equipped with Firestone Life 
Protectors. Or, see your nearby Firestone Dealer and equip your 
present car with a set of new Firestone Life Protectors —the tire- 
within-a-tire that makes a blowout as harmless as a slow leak. 





Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks 
and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred 
Wallenstein, Monday evenings over CBM, Montreal: CBL, Toronto and 
a Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE A SPARE TIRE ON EVERY 


HERE’S HOW 


Should a tire equipped with a Firestone 
Life Protector blow out, the release of 
air from the outer compartment of the 
Life Protector, causes the Safety-Valve 
to close immediately. 


VISIT THE 


FIRESTONE 


FIRESTONE LIFE PROTECTORS SAVE LIVES 





The inner compartment of the Life 
Protector is built of Firestone Safety- 
Lock cords and serves as an emergency 
tire to support the car uutil the driver can 
bring it to a safe stop, under full control. 


EXHIBITS AT THE 


TWO WORLD’S FAIRS 


See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory aad Exhibition Building at New 
York World’s Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition at San Francisco. 


WHEEL 
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PROTECTION 


in every 








direction 
from 
ONE 


organization 


















FIRE—Policies progressive and broad in scope anticipating 
practically all the needs for indemnity from loss occasioned by the 
| ravages of Fire, Wind, Explosion, Loss of Profits and/or Rents. 






AUTOMOBILE —Policies providing indemnity for increased financial 
burdens imposed and assumed by ALL motorists alike, whether as 
Owner, Driver, Garage or Service Station Operator. 


MARINE —Policies designed to indemnify for transportation in- 
cidents of loss to goods while being water borne or land conveyed; 
in addition a multiplicity of broad forms of Personal Property, 
Fur, Jewelry, Bailees Liability Floaters and Registered Mail. 


CASUALTY —Policies viewing a wide range of contingencies to 
be financially guarded against, such as Accidents, Burglary, General 
Liability, Health, Plate Glass and Surety, al 
day needs 


ittuned to present 


We cordially invite your agent or broker 
insurance 


9 discuss your 


problems with us. 


ie 





Great American 


POD mee tier ted) 
Insurance Companies 


GREAT AMERICAN 
INSURANCE CO. GREAT AMERICAN 
e INDEMNITY CO, 
ROCHESTER UNDER. . 
TERS AGENCY 
. 
AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE CO. 


COUNTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. OF 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: 465 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 


ADAM McBRIDE, Mencger JH. HARVEY, Assistent Manager 
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BAD NEWS FOR YOUR HAIR! 
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Scorching sun parches hair 
«++ makes it dry and lifeless. 








Water increases harm, washes 
away remaining scalp oils, 


Protect your hair with VITALIS and 
the “60-Second Workout” 


HERE'S nothing like a day at the shore 
7h good health high spirits! But 
what a punishing ordeal for your hair! 
Ihe burning sun parches your hair, makes 
it brittle, lifeless! Soaking water adds io 
the damage by washing away remaining 


scalp oils 


SO play sate isé 
Second Workout 


with it. Feel the pleasant tingle as circula 


Vitalis and the ‘60- 


Massage your s alp 











50 Seconds to Rub — Circu- 


scalp wel- 1 lation quickens—flow of 
brittle hair gains 


tion awakens. Your parched 
Vitalis 
| 


new lustre, new richness. The pure vege- 


comes your 


necessary oil is increased — 


hair has a chance! 
table oils of Vitalis aid your scalp by sup- 
plementing the natural oils. Your hair is i 

easy to comb—has a rich lustre—b4at no a cae 
objectionable “patent-leather’’ look a a 
on, 

; \ r 

Get a bottle of Vitalis today se - 
 YNZAT EO 77 


fo protect 


Start now 


y 


your hair against summer's 
blazing sun and soaking water with Vitalis 


and the “60-Second Workout 


Ask Your Barber 
He's an expert onthe care of scalp and hair 
For your protection in the barber shop 
genuine Vitalis comes only in sanitary, indi- 
vidual Sealtubes. Next time you go to the 
barber's insist On Vitalis Sealtubes. 


VITALIS 


MADE IN CANADA 


HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME! 


2 10 Seconds to Comb and 
Brush—Hair has a lustre— 
no objectionable “patent- 
leather” look. 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


FROM THE HELL of Flanders come these two Tommies who were evacuated 
from Dunkirk and who have been provided with a noggin of beer and a bun 


by cheering crowds in a London station. 
shreds of a uniform, no shoes and no equipment. 


Many of these men had only the 
All were desperately tired, 


some were wounded and the majority fell asleep the instant they sat in trains. 





LONDON LETTER 








The Old School Tie 


er PAD. 


FOR a long time now the public 

schools of England have been get- 
ting into rather a difficult position. 
‘nd when I say “public schools,” 1 
do not mean “public’’ in any sense in 
which the word is understood in other 
countries. I mean peculiarly 
Mnglish schools, which are about as 
public as the House of Lords. You 
an buy your way in, of course, just 
as you can into the House of Lords 
or so we are told. But you don’t really 
belong—not until the third or fourth 
zeneration. 

In spite of English devotion to the 
Old School tie—-and not all the jibes 


those 


of all the jesters can laugh them out 
of it-—-the public schools are really 


n rather a bad way. The _ public 
chool tradition persists. And a grand 
tradition it is, too, when all is said 
and done. But public schools are ex- 
pensive, and there isn’t enough money. 
\nd public schools are large, and there 
aren’t enough boys. 


The money difficulty might be met. 
The £300 a year that it costs to send a 


oy to a first-class school might easily 
it well below that figure, without 
iny damage either to his education o1 
lis health. But no boy, no fees. And 
there is no Known economy that will 
yauce more DOYS 
me are the fruitful Victorian 
ys, When children arrived almost as 
regularly as the lambs in the spring, 
and you might have Smith Major and 
Minor and even Tertius all at the fam- 
ily school at the same time-——with 
still others in the offing waiting their 
turn. The great public schools of Eng- 
land were not built to look after the 
only child 
What’s to be done about it? All 
sorts of suggestions are made—none 
of them very promising. In the end 
it will probably come to a matter of 
state grants, subsidies out of the pub- 
lic funds. And that, of course, will 
mean a certain measure of govern- 
ment control 
The historic portals will 
be opened much more widely. The 
Lord only knows what may come 
tumbling in! The public schools, in 
fact, will have to become public, as 


have to 


their founders really intended cen- 
turies ago. And that is a tall hurdle to 
take No wonder there were long 

at the recent conference of 


leadmasters! 


A Better Dressed War 


All the critics have by now had their 
say about the Royal Academy’s Sum- 
mer Show-—-most of them, as usual, 
being rather snooty about it. So at 
east I gathered, for real art-critics 
alk a language fully intelligible only 
to other art-critics, if even to them 
But there is one art-critic for whose 
decisions | always eagerly wait; and 
that is the critic of The Tailor and 
Cutter He writes a sort of criticism 
that we can all understand. It never 
fails to display a most gratifying clear- 


ness and finality This man really 
KNOWS 

On the whole he is pleased with this 
year’s Show He says that clothes 


are being much better painted now 
than they were in 1918. This is ap- 
parently going to be a better-dressed 
var. In this year’s portraits there are 
fewer horrid mistakes in the size of 
lapels and buttons, and a much nicer 
fit around the neck and shoulders, 
Augustus 
fallen grace His 
wn baggy garments generally look 
is if they were meant to be dropped 


John, however, has as 


usual sadly from 


» him from above like the harnes 
of a fire-horse; and he seems to have 
no more regard for the clothes of his 


sitters. even so dressy a sitter as 
Lord Alington, for instance 
According to our critic, he has giv- 


en Lord Alington a collar and tie 


“recognizable as such’—how about 
that for cutting?—-and then “in a fit 
of absent-mindedness the artist has 
forgotten clothes, and put what look 
like iron gadgets at the bottom of the 
jacket.” Oh, Augustus! 

Now you know what sort of por- 
trait-painter Augustus John is. If you 
would like also to know how portraits 
really should be painted, listen to this 
account of the best portrait of the 
year, the portrait of a Mr. Mitchell 
by Harold Knight: 

“Mr. Mitchell wears a dark grey 
suit. Jacket has pointed revers and 
a flutter of handkerchief from pocket. 
Watch-chain runs across breast. Col- 
lar and tie with pearl pin are faithful- 
ly painted. The outfit is a really good 
example of what can be done with 
modern clothes.” 

Personally I should have thought 
that watch-chain across the breast 
and that flutter of handkerchief 
well, not in the best possible taste. 
But what right to an opinion has a 
man who more often than not carries 
his watch in his hip-pocket? Obvious- 
ly none. I bow to authority. Thus 
does true art improve not only the 
mind, but also the appearance. We 
look and we learn, and then some day 
when we can afford to buy another 
suit—but that, I fear, won't be for 
a long time yet. 


Fifth Column Nuns 


There is a dramatic story of 
two mysterious nuns, which has 
been going the rounds in this neigh- 
borhood—-and probably in a_ good 
many other neighborhoods. A lady 
gets into a train, and finds herself 
sitting opposite a couple of nuns. Ac- 
cidentally she drops her bag, and one 
of the nuns courteously reaches down 





THE CANDIDATE 


TAINLY he combs his wispy hair 


To hide the spot that’s pink and 
bare. 


His house is rich in French brocades, 
First editions, smooth pale jades. 


Few, lacking wealth or wit or grace 
Go twice to dine at “Cartier Place.” 


Well-fed, 
he 
3ut not for good publicity! 


well-slept, well-clothed is 


It's then we see the native son, 
Simple, kindly, pure homespun 


Genial of smile he poses then 
With “Fanny, Champion 
Hen.” 


Leghorn 


Yet vainly still he smooths his hair 
Over the thin spot, shining, bare. 


LENORE A. PRATT. 


a 


to pick it up for her—thereby dis- 
playing a large muscular hand and a 
thick, hairy wrist! The lady slips 
out at the next station and gives the 
alarm. A couple of Fifth Columnists! 
I have had several versions of this 
story told to me in the last few days, 
complete with names—only not al- 
ways the same names. And when I 
have intimated a certain measure of 
doubt-——as. if a Nazi would ever pick 
up anything for anybody!—the nar- 
rators have been quite huffy with me 
“But she has received a cheque for 
£50 and a letter of thanks from the 
War Office. I suppose you'd believe 
that, wouldn’t you?” they never fail 
to ask 
Perhaps | would, but I’m still wait- 
ing to see the cheque or the letter or 
meet the lady or even to meet 
someone who has 
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é = A colony of holiday-makers to share the 


hote! like an English manor house... 
with excellent food and a congenial 
atmosphere...This year —foreconomy, >" 
icy take your family for two weeks or the — aa 

Se whole summer to The Algonquin. kK 
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delights of sea and summer...holiday 


colony life centering around a spacious 





Low round trip rail fares to St. Andrews-by-the-Sea. 


For booklets, rates and reservations communicate with hotel manager 
or any Canadian Pacific agent. 





A pioneer newspaper paid 
small salaries, but this editor- 
to-be PLANNED for his future 


This is the true story of a man who 
left cub reporting in the East to be- 
come a member of the editorial staff 
on a Western newspaper. He is now 
recognized as one of Canada’s truly 
great editors. When he was 21 years 
of age, he bought a 10-Pay Life policy 
for $1000 with The Mutual Life of 
Canada. It cost him only $34.72 
annually... but while he was build- 
ing for the furure it assured him this 
protection, and, as the panel at the right 
shows, valuable dividends, too! He 
is now the owner of several Mutual 
Life policies, 

The same good judgment and spirit 
of determination that prompted him 
to plan for his future and to Carry 
through his plans account for his suc- 
cess in the business world, 


Get the plan you need! 


This story is typical of the thousands 
of far-sighted Canadians who have 
planned their futures with The Mutual 
Life. You too can secure exactly the 
right plan to suit your special circum- 
stances. You may prefer the advan- 
tages of a 10, 15 or 20-Pay Life 
polic y,oran Endowment or a Pension 
policy to assurea steady income when 
you retire . . . and there are other 


ONGUMN cozonwy 


St. Andrews-by-the Sea, N.B. 


His first stake in the 
future cost only 67¢ a week 


AOLIDAY 









= by a “tailor-made”? Mutual Life 
Plan. Check the coupon below and 
send it to The Mutual Life of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ontario, right away. 


Learn how this 71-year-old institu- 
tion can help make your future 
secure. Remember, Mutual means 
“mutual” . . . 165,000 policyholders 
own The Mutual Life . . . a// the 
profits go to policyholders! 

STD | 
7 
How a wise investor 
tripled his money! 


Annual premium of $34.72 
Premiums (less dividends 


before policy paid up). $324.93 
What this policyholder 

gets for his investment 

in wetal casa received or 

BMIIAMIE ea coke 0s 2 $1,175.65 


Thus $324.93 gave 53 years’ pro- 

tection of $1,000.00 and returned 

(in dividends and present guaran- 

teed cash value) the sum of $1,175.65 
or a net gain of $850.72! 


The above is a definite case history. We do not 
guarantee you exact/y the same results, for dividends 
must be commensurate with changing conditions. 
But in any event a// Mutual's profits go to its 
policyholders — the on/y owners of the company, 


The Mutual Life Assurance Co., of Canada, 
Dept. D-5, Waterloo, Ontario, 


Please send me without obligation full in 

formation on one ot more of the following 

Plans (check which interests you most) 
Protection and Savings Protection only 
Children s Insurance Retirement 
Business Insurance 


Name 


Street 
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Safety for 
the Investor 





Reduced Trade Means 
Simplified Economy 


BY W. A. McKAGUE 








Several countries have already been lost as sources of supply and | 


as markets, while physical damage and weakened finances of 
others will impair their buying power in the future. 


As we 
buy back our own bonds from Britain, we deprive her of the | 


power to buy our products in the future. 


This decline in trade, and the need for war savings, is forcing 
Canada, along with other countries, back to a simpler and more 


self-contained economy. 





WHATEVER the outcome of the 
war, whether Britain and her 
Empire and her allies win through to 
ultimate victory or go down to defeat, 
it is apparent that property and pro- 
ductive power is being wiped out on 
such a scale as to affect every trading 
nation for long years to come. 

Through Poland and Finland, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium and northern 
France, there has been systematic 
destruction, and this may be only the 
beginning. Entry of Italy into the war 
immensely widens the zone. If the 
tables are ever turned on Germany 
itself, there may be revenge, but there 
will be no profit. 

Every community, from the great 
cities of Warsaw and Rotterdam, down 
to the villages which have been de- 
stroyed by the hundreds, made its 
contribution to the goods and ser- 
vices used somewhere in the world, 
and through the channels of trade it 
was a market in which other pro- 
ducers could sell. 

On top of this there is the loss of 
millions of tons of shipping, bridges 
by the hundreds, and damage already 
beyond reckoning to railways, roads 
and other public property. From the 
devastated regions the stream of mer- 


chandise no longer pours forth. In- 
stead, there come millions of fam- 
ished refugees. 


Markets Gone 


Under these conditions there can 
be no prospect of normal trade. Every 


blow which is a knock-out to a small ‘ 


nation is at the same time a_ body- 
blow to every neutral, which loses a 
source of supply at the same time 
that it loses a buyer, and thereby is 
forced to rely more and more on its 
own resources. Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, part of Poland and a small 
part of France, have already passed 
into the economic Reich. The rest of 
Poland and a part of Finland have 
gone to Russia. Between them they 
have a strangle hold on the Baltic 
states, and a powerful influence on 
the Balkans. 

The effects are at a minimum in a 
nearly self-contained economy, such 
as that of the United States or Rus- 
sia. Germany herself is broadening 
sources of supply through her acquisi- 
tions. France is fairly self-sufficient. 
Britain is dependent to a vital degree 
upon imports. At the other end of 
the scale are the very small and 
specialized countries, such as the Gold 
Coast, and Newfoundland, and Cuba, 
which have only two or three things 
to sell, and which must sell them in 
order to live. With each blow such a 
country is driven back on to its own 
ground, which it well knows is not 
varied enough to support it. 


Effects on Canada 


Canada is in an intermediate class. 
We have a wide variety of resources 
and output, so that if conceivably we 
were cut off from all external trade 
we still should not starve, nor should 
we lack fuel, nor clothing of a kind. 


But there would be some drastic 
changes in our way of life, and a 


drop in our living standards, because 
we have specialized to an important 


degree. Roughly 20 per cent of our 
annual output goes in exchange for 


imports of one kind and another. In 
the United States the corresponding 
figure is less than five per cent. 

Thus without world trade the 
United States would have to shift 
a mere five per cent of its effort from 
lines now exported to lines now im- 
ported; that would amount to little 
more than finding substitutes for tin 
and rubber, and expanding home pro- 
duction of sugar. But Canada would 
have to change over to the extent of 
20 per cent, and this would involve 
practically wiping out our newsprint 
and gold mining, and greatly cur- 
tailing our wheat, base metal and 
lumber industries, 


The Americas Remain 


Of course trade is not doomed. Even 
if Europe should be reduced to a 
continent of bare subsistence, some- 
thing like Asia has always been, and 
if Africa and the Antipodes should 
also be cut off from us, there still 
remain the Americas, which already 
have the developed means for a sat- 
isfactory existence, and the trade 
routes of which we hope would still 
be open. But with every extension of 
the war, we are driven another step 
backwards towards self - sufficiency, 


* FINANCIAL SECTION *¢ 


INSURANCE 
THE MINES 
GOLD & DROSS 
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because connections lost overnight 
can not be duplicated except through 
a slow process of negotiation, de- 
velopment and education. The ac- 
companying figures, for the fiscal 
year 1938-39 (except in the case of 
Austria, for which the figures of the 
previous year are used) show the ex- 
tent of Canadian trade already elim- 
inated or affected: 


Imports Exports 


445,000 38,000 
6,212,000 9,952,000 


Austria 
3elgium 





Czechoslovakia 1,951,000 2,878,000 
Denmark 176,000 1,673,000 
Finland 77,000 463,000 
France 5,950,000 8,777,000 
Germany 10,117,000 17,796,000 
Netherlands . 38,535,000 9,903,000 
Norway 729,000 7,664,000 
Poland 230,000 1,077,000 


Sweden 2,003,000 5,859,000 


Totals 66,080,000 


31,425,000 


Here we lose, excepting for such 
business as may be still be done with 
France, Sweden, etc., some five per 
cent of our import sources, and about At the 
seven per cent of our export markets, 
the loss of the “favorable” balance 
itself being an item of significance. 
These percentages are not severe, be- 
cause about 80 per cent of our total 
trade is with the United States and 
Great Britain; with these two con- 
nections alone, we could still do well. 


her capital 
ability to 


century. It 


along with a surplus of exports to. is done during her progress, or as 
Trade With HS. Britain some other countries, that has" en- back-thrust during a possible retreat, 
abled Britain buy heavily from it would aim at the maximum physical 
We have every reason to look for- Canada, while selling relatively little damage to the British Isles. And that 
ward to continued trage with the here. it would do considerable damage can- 
United States, and with every rebuff We in Canada are contributing to not be disputed, in the light of what 


from Europe, there is all the more 
urge for substitutions within the 
American group. The great unknown 
factor is Great Britain, which next to 
the United States is our most impor- 
tant outlet, and which at the same 
time is the source 


of most of our a situation 





» 5 
favorable balance. 


which entered 


this change, by 


that 


Win, lose or draw, 
the Britain which emerges from the 
war will be different from the Britain 
We cannot answer 
the major question, but we can detect 
some changes which will influence our 
trade relation. 
minimum, 
sacrifice part or all of her foreign in- 
vestments and her gold. 
position 
buy. 
limit, she will 


redeeming Canadian 
securities as payment for goods which 
we are now sending to Britain. But 
in doing this we are at the same time 
curtailing ability 
chase our goods in the future. It is. the 
we cannot at the 


of 


continued to the 
reduced to a mere 
industrial nation, shorn of the creditor 
position which she has enjoyed for a 
this 


a, 





MS 
wy 


aa! 





James Aun 





THE EMPIRE'S RESPONSE 


moment avoid. But for every 
that we redeem, even though 


nual interest. 


Britain has to Britain's Plight 

Next 
mass attack on Great 
generally 


This impairs 
and her future Britain. It 


believed that, 


creditor status, best position to strike. 


ishers themselves are reconciled 
the prospect, and are hoping that 
Britain to pur- 
assets and 

(Continued on 


productive power 
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THE BUSINESS FRONT 





Permanent Self-Defence 


BY P. M. 


FACT of great significance for Canada that seems 
: from the welter of world social, 
economic and political forces set in motion by the 
more 
in the armament-production busi- 
ness. Her present job of producing arms for the Allies 


4 to stand out 


course of the war, is that Canada is now 
less permanently 


for use in 
immediately 


this war is going to be 
succeeded by the task of 


For after this war no matter which side 
it the possibility of Blitzkrieg will remain. 
the possibility of a 
ning attack, perhaps 
rection. 


rely on others for its 





might not have 
come to its aid. 
longer count 


case Canada can no 
under Britain’s wing as in the past, since 
victorious 


present war. 
Presumably 
large, 


Canada will build and 


eflicient Air Force for home defence, 


enough to keep adequate forces on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, and also permanently enlarge her 
Incidentally, to provide sufficient 
trained personnel for them, and at the same time to 
interfere as little as possible with normal productive 
require 
Canadian young men, on reaching a certain age, to 
put in a period of part-time training in one of these 
services, on the lines of the present Militia system 
It would be good for them, and very good for the 


Navy and Army. 


activities, it might be a good idea to 


country. 


Announce the Fact 


If the government of Canada is giving thought 
important 
matter of Canada's means of self-defence after the 
war, and to the enlargement of the defence services, 
it would probably do well to announce the fact, in 
order to dispel the concern of business men who are 
now very conscious of the extent to which current 
war orders and 
of an abrupt cessation 
of that support if the war should end suddenly. 
Though, right now, Canadian business activity is 
becoming greater as a result of the intensi- 
of the long 
continuance of this business activity is created by 


and we must presume it is to this very 


business volumes are supported by 
who envisage the possibility 


daily 
fication of Canada's war effort, doubt 


SS 


succeeded 
providing 
arms for her own protection in the post-war world. 


Every 
nation which desires security will have to arm itself 

and keep armed in view of 
light- 
from 
some quite unthought-of di- 


No nation will be able to 


4 fence because those others 
time 
And in any 
upon sheltering 
even 
Britain will be largely exhausted by the 


maintain 


RICHARDS 


the speed and magnitude of developments in Europe. 
Blitzkrieg war cannot last as long as the older- 
fashioned, milder war — exhaustion of armies, muni- 
tions, reserve resources and peoples’ morale is much 
more rapid. Collapse of one side or the other, or of 
both, might come suddenly in a war as violent as this. 

Business men have to take this fact into considera- 
tion. Obviously no business man, no matter how 
patriotic he may be, can afford to run his business 
without any regard for its ability to survive a change 
in business conditions such as might be expected to 
result from a sudden ending of the wat 


Cautious Business 


The more definite such a possibility seems to be, 
the more cautious will wise business men be in 
regard to accepting war orders, especially if such 
acceptance involves expensive plant changes and, 
perhaps, the abandonment of normal markets built 
up over a period of years. Thus existence of the 
possibility of a sudden stoppage of the war might 
quite reasonably result in lessening the 
Canada’s war effort at the very moment 
need is for an increase in vigor 

The answer does not lie in compulsion of industry 
under the special wartime powers of government, 
since such a step would clearly be not only unfair to 
industry itself but definitely harmful to society as a 
whole, which obviously must suffer if 
health and productivity are reduced. 

Rather, the solution seems to lie in recognizing 
that the need of the moment that of waging war 
with all the vigor of which we are capable 
with the longer-range, post-war 
means of national defence 
Which means that gov- 
ernment need not be 
chary about placing arma- 
ment orders and guaran- 
teeing their completion, 
or business about accept- 


vigor of 


when the 


business 


accords 


need for adequate 


ing them, because the 
things produced will be 
needed after the war as 





they are needed now 
There will be no international disarmament after 


this war the democracies will not make that 
mistake again. 
Maintenance by Canada of substantial defence 


forces will be costly and presumably will involve 
some lowering of the national standards of living 
But at least their provision will continue to stimu- 
late business and furnish employment in important 
degree for years after the stimulus of war itself 
is past. 


bond 
by so 
doing we improve our external debt 
position, we are losing a future Brit- 
ish customer to the extent of the an- 


there is the probability of 


whichever 
way the struggle goes, Germany will 
make such an attack, and is merely 
awaiting the time when she is in the 
Whether this 


has happened in other countries. Brit- 


is actual invasion that can be avoided. 
Such physical damage would impai: 





P. M. Richards, 
Financial Editor 





Canadians Can Aid 
by “Buying British’ 


BY 


J. L. RUTLEDGE 








Canadians everywhere are asking what they can do to help the 
Empire war effort. One big thing they can do, this article shows, 
is to buy British-made goods instead of foreign-made goods. This 

would do much to provide Britain with means of payment for 
the foodstuffs, essential raw materials and munitions of war she 
has to obtain abroad. Maintenance of exports was never more 


important to Britain than now. 


Canada paid over eighteen million dollars for rubber and rubber 
products in 1938, but considerably more than a third of that 
total was bought from sources which did not benefit Empire 

Britain would like to send us more coal; at present 

less than one-third of our annual consumption of anthracite 

{around 31/2 million tons) comes from Britain. 


| business. 


other commodities. 


The “Buy British” slogan has vital meaning for Empire supporters 


today. 








(‘ANADIANS, as a people, are not 

as easily moved by slogans as is 
our more volatile neighbor across the 
line. Even the injunction to “Buy 
Canadian and buy British” left us 
with a lofty sense of national solidar- 
ity without greatly disturbing our 
customary purchasing habits. We had 
built up a commercial interchange 
with a neighbor that worked very 
well for us, and we saw no reason to 
change it for the benefit of a mother 
country that we felt was quite com- 
petent to look after herself. 

We mightn’t have admitted this 
quite frankly. But however that may 
be, we didn’t buy British, and we 
weren't even very determined to buy 
Canadian. 

As a matter of fact our 
from the Empire, taking the figures 
for 1938 as a represented an 
outlay of some 233 million dollars that 
was only slightly better than half as 
much as our experts to that same 
Empire. We bought from all foreign 
countries, including the United States, 
our main source of supply, just twice 
as much as we bought from the Em- 
pire. 

That was all well enough perhaps 
in the piping days of peace, when it 
was all fair business competition and 
there wasn’t anything but the busi- 
ness at stake. But war has changed 
all that. The Empire 
that used to be a comfortably favor- 
able set of figures, is something that 


has gone very definitely to the 


imports 


basis, 


balance of trad 


wrong 
side of the ledger. The comforting re- 
flection that the Mother Country is 
quite capable of looking after herself, 
has had to give way before a new set 
of variables induced by wat 


Britain Must Export 


Britain’s 
mentarians, in a recent 
the world: “In this war we are fight- 
ing with our backs to the wall; only 
by exporting and by fighting, and by 
exporting to enable us to go on fight- 
ing, shall we win our way 
and to victory over the powers that 
threaten, not merely the 
cherish, but our very 

Mr. A. M. Wiseman, 
senior Trade Commissioner to 
in a recent address in Ottawa pointed 
out that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had budgeted for an expen- 
diture during the coming year ol 
nearly twelve billions of dollars—tive 
and a half billions to be raised by 
taxation, six and a half billions by 
borrowing. Stunning as this immense 
financial program there was a 
large burden of informed opinion who 
held with Mr. J. M. Keynes that the 
figure should have been at least 
thirteen and a half billions. 

A billion a month in Britain, five 
hundred million dollars a 
Canada, and in other Dominions and 
Colonies expenditures on a_ similar 
scale. In the face of 
figures, we can't look superciliously 
at slogans any longer. We must buy 
within our Empire our every avail- 
able need, or we will lose the ability to 
buy elsewhere. 


One of 


leading par 





address, t 


to safety 


ideals we 
existence.” 

Britain's 
Canada 


was, 


year in 


these sobering 


The “Fourth Arm” 


Mr. Wiseman in the same address 
spoke of export trade as “the fourth 
arm of defence in modern warfare 
He pointed out that’ Britain 
spending abroad a large part of het 
war outlay for foodstuffs, 
raw materials and war supplies. He 
pointed out that much of this busi- 
ness was being placed in Canada and 
other Dominions. It can be paid for 
he explained, without 
croachments on British capital in- 
vested only if our imports 
from Britain are not only maintained 
at pre-war levels, but even increased 

It is unfortunate that in the early 
days of the war there was a good 
deal of bad Empire selling. Salesmen, 
to stimulate immediate purchase, sug 
that when present 
British goods were exhausted no more 
would be available. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Britain's hope 
lies in her being able to keep the 
Wheels of industry and commerce, 
peculiarly as they affect export, mov- 


was 


essential 


dangerous en 


overseas 


gested stocks ol 


So with numerous 





ing steadily. Every effort is 
being made by the British people to 
see that commodities in demand 
abroad are available for purchase, and 
this even when 
regulated or, in 
completely prohibited 


possible 


home ar‘ 


sales at 


sharply some cases 


Particular Products 


There are 
in which 


ested. 


certain essential products 
Britain is peculiarly inter- 
These are the commodities 
from which accrue to her the great- 
est advantage. They are a strange list. 
Linen is a case in point. The United 
Kingdom is a large producer of linens, 
yet virtually all of it that is not re- 
quired for the fighting services is be- 
ing exported to Canada and_ the 
United States, particularly the latter, 
where there is a wide demand for 
linen 


Similarly 


imilar products. 
cotton piece 
been restricted at home, 


might be an 


damasks and 





have 


zoods 


so that there 


undisturbed supply fo1 














the North American market. Scot 
whisky is another product whose sales 
hay been regulated in th Britis 
Isles so that it might be exported t 
create exchange 

These are 1! Yr in- 
stances. There are dities 
that are of great rt 2ub- 
ber is one of the s I 
the F re ays an importan rt 
Canada paid 0\ ghteen n on 
dollars for rubbe nd 1 1 o- 


jucts in 1938, but 


than a third of that tota 


from 


consiael more 





was bought 


did not benefit E 





sources that 








business, and that was an - 
exchan our own trad- 
ng. Britain is ) to stim- 








factured in Canada 01 
rubber 


item that perhaps we 


iake use of 


nk of 





value to 
the Empire 


four-fifths of the world’s mar- 


but tea sales are of peculial 
Britain Not 


produce 


does 


only 
ketable supply of tea, but consider- 
able part of Canada’s imports are re- 
ceived by way of the United Kingdon 
lea is one of the commodities that 


Britain has controlled for the dura- 


tion of the war. There is a strong 
hope that its consumption may _ be 
stimulated on this continent It is 


peculiarly an Anglo-Saxon drink, vet 





the consumption on this continent is 
far below that of other English eal 
ing countries The per capita con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom is 


9.1 pounds, in Australia 
Canada 3.3 pounds and in the 
States .62 


pounds, in 
United 
pounds. Tea has been con- 
trolled for the duration of the wat 
eared to be one of the 
most readily 


be made to aid in sustaining vita 


A Vital Resource 








Coal may have a dramat part to 
play in the war It is a British re 
source of the first magnitude. British 
coal is keeping the manufacturin 
plants ot nce t iting It has 
been shipped to Italy npensat 
for regular supplies from Germany) 
shut off by the allied blockade. Every 
possible effort is being used to stim 


ulate Britain's sale 
Britain’s anthracite mines are largely 
n Wales strategically placed for st 


of coal abroad 
) 


ment under war ynditions 

Canada is herself, of course one of 
the great coal-producing sections, yet 
we buy more than half of the coal we 
abroad 


consume Faced as we and out 


Empire are now by the imperative 
credit situa- 
tion in line with our imperative neces- 
may be 
urge 


own 


necessity ol keeping our 


sities, it 
fully 
their 
course, 


but our 


possible to success- 
Canadians to use more of 
products. We are not, of 
producers of anthracite coal 
annual consumption of an- 
thracite is somewhere in the neigh- 
barhood of three and a half 
Less than one third of it 
is bought from Britain, more than two 
thirds are bought in the United States 
to our own sharp financial disadvan- 
Here surely is one place where 
we can help the Empire while we help 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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short tons 
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OLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





BRAZILIAN TRACTION 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Briefly, what do you think of the 
stock of Brazilian Traction? How is 
the outlook for dividends? 


C. B. N., Dartmouth, N.S 


Briefly, I think the stock of Braz- 
ilian Traction should appeal to the 
investor who is looking for a place 
for his speculative money. The div- 
idend outlook is improving. 

Earnings in 1939 fell off to $1.30 
per share from 1938's $1.37, but they 
should be fairly satisfactory over the 
near term. Increasing interest in 
Brazil on the part of the United States 

witness the credit agreements last 
yvear—is helping the country econom- 
ically and is having a favorable effect 
on the exchange of the country. How- 
ever, Brazil stands to benefit less 
from the War than most South Amer- 
ican countries, for its basic crop, cof- 
fee, will not be in heavy demand. 


GUYSBOROUGH 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Any information you can give me as 
) the outlook for Guysborough Mines 
will be appreciated. When can a divi- 
dend be expe cted? 
-J. R. S., North Sydney, N.S. 


Guysborough Mines, in which Ven- 
tures, Ltd., owns a substantial interest, 
and directs the operations, has already 
declared its initial dividend. On June 
29th, to shareholders of record June 
19th, the company will disburse 212 
cents a share which will call for a dis- 
tribution of $14,748 on the 589,928 
ssued shares 


Minew ise the picture is much 


—_ 
YOU'RE CRAZY, MY DAD KNOWS TWICE 
AS MUCH AS YOURS AND HE SAYS 
SK/DS ARE MUCH MORE DANGEROUS! 
w—w“_. 


MY DAD KNOWS A LOT ABOUT 
DRIVING AND HE SAYS BLOW-OUTS 
ARE MUCH WORSE THAN SKIDS! 





brighter and at the recent annual 
meeting it was stated that a monthly 
profit of over $5,000 was being made. 
Net working capital at May 20th, ex- 
ceeded $83,000. Higher grade ore is 


now being secured at the property 
which was started as a low grade 
operation. The company plans addi- 


tional work on the Lake Charlotte 
property which is held under option 
Some promising tungsten values are 
said to be indicated in three small 
veins. 


RAHN LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am thinking of purchasing several 
thousand shares of Rahn Lake Mines 
Corporation stock and would ap- 
preciate information as to whether 
this’ may be considered a_ sound 
investment. 


R. N. J., Chatham, Ont. 
No, I would not consider Rahn 
Lake Mines a sound investment. The 


commercial possibilities of the prop- 
erty have apparently yet to be deter- 
mined despite the claims already 
made. A deal has been made with 
the Johnston Company, asbestos pro- 
ducers of Thetford, Quebec, which if 
exercised in full will give them con- 
trol. The first step planned is a large 
drilling program, but the deal may be 
delayed as the affairs of Rahn Lake 
are likely to be aired in the courts. 
A new company is to be incor- 
porated to develop the property with 
Rahn Lake receiving 1,100,000 of the 
authorized 3,000,000 shares. The bal- 
ance will be optioned to the Johnston 
interest to yield the new company 
$425,000. A shaft has already been 
sunk 150 feet and if warranted ex- 
tensive development is proposed 





New Goodrich Tire 
Protects You Against 


BOL 


Usually “kid” fights start over something 
mighty trivial. But the cause of this battle is 
something that every grown-up car driver 
ike seriously. Because when you 
realize that thousands are killed or injured 
every year by ski is 


needs tot 


ind blow-outs alone — 
it's plenty plain that both are dangerous. 


QUICKEST NON-SKID STOPS 


Way up the list of safety features in this 
new Silvertown is the Life-Saver Tread - 

that is specially designed to act on wet roads 
like a whole rapid-fire battery of windshield 
wipers. It sweeps the water right and lefr— 
forces it out through the deep drainage 
grooves— leaves a track so dry you can 
ictually light a match on it! And when a 
pavement is swept that dry, it’s easy to 
understand why this tire will stop you 
quicker, safer than you've ever stopped 
before! 


And, adding one safety feature to another, this new Silvertown gives you 
the famous Golden Ply. By resisting internal tire heat, this exclusive 
Golden Ply provides scientific protection against high-speed blow-outs 


Skids and 


Blow- outs 






Don't take chances with either a skid or a blow-out. See your nearest 
Goodrich Dealer now about putting Silvertowns on your car—the tire 
that does ‘double duty” as a life-saver—atno extra cost! 


1. New Blow-Out Protection... In the blow-out 
“danger zone” (A), Seal-O-matic’s “Self-Healing” 
Lining instantly works into fill rips, ortears... drastic 
high speed tests prove that Seal-O-matic changes 
dangerous w-outs to safe, 
slow leaks. Even at (B), clear 
out of che “dangerzone’’, Seal- 


omege yes new protection 
—wit ter stre 
in its “ Tufl-Rubber” oo 


strength that is not stretched 
out or diminished in use be- 
this tube is built up (not 
n up!) to fill your tire, 





J Seal-0-Matic Life Saver Tube makes 
® your driving SAFER in TWO WAYS... 


2. New Protection Against Fiat Tires 
. . « Punctures due to nails, glass, etc., are 
instantly filled and sealed by the new, 
exclusive Goodric 
nee Lin- 
ing—mended com- 
pletely and perman- 
ently. how this 
lining reaches be- 
yond the shoulders 
— protecting the 
entire area where 
practically all punc- 
tures occur. 





Tov Goodrich Sirti Silvertown 


LIFE+SAVER TREAD SKID PROTECTION ome 


GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


MONTREAL POWER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Some time ago I was advised to buy 
Montreal Power as a good safe invest- 


ment. Now the same people who ad- 
vised me to buy it are telling me to 
sell, saying the stock is losing its 


worth because of higher taxes, lower 
earnings, etc. What do you think of 


this? What is the company’s dividend 
record? Would you advise me to hold 
for the time being? 


P. A. B., Campbellton, N.B. 


Yes, I would. The stock has attrac- 
tion for income, and at present prices 
has limited appreciation appeal. The 
company’s earnings have _ provided 
adequate protection for dividends in 
the past, and, since savings from re- 
funding provide an added measure of 
support, the $1.50-per-share dividend 
is safe. 

Profits of Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power—which supplies Montreal and 
the surrounding territory with prac- 
tically all its electric power and man- 
ufactured gas requirements — should 
increase moderately as a result of the 
sharp increase in business activity 
in the war-stimulated industrial area 
which the company serves. True, 
taxes will unquestionably increase, 
but they should not prove to be overly 
burdensome, and interest charges 
which are payable mostly in Canadian 
funds—will not be affected by ex- 
change conditions. 


LEITCH 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I already have some Leitch Gold 
Vines but would like your advice as 
to purchasing additional shares at to- 
day’s price in order to average down 

How are the earnings run- 
Accept my thanks for your 
always valuable assistance. 


B. L. M., Selkirk, Man. 


I do not think you would be mak: 
ing any mistake in averaging down 
the cost of your holdings of Leitch 
Gold Mines, as at today’s price it is 
giving a yield of over 16 per cent. 
If earnings for the year are main- 
tained at the rate established in the 
first three months of the current 
period, a net profit of about 11% 
cents per share for 1940 as against 9.9 
cents a share in 1939 is indicated, 
which would be well in excess of divi- 
dend requirements of two cents 
quarterly. 

At the annual meeting in February 
it was reported the company was in 
excellent shape with ample working 
capital and ore reserves, also a good 


my cost. 
ning? 






































The CYCLICAL or major direction of stock prices, as well as 
the SHORT-TERM movement, are both downward. 
WAR'S INFLUENCE ON MARKET 

New York Stock Market prices, from the standpoint of their 
more immediate movement, are geared to the outcome of the 
currently 
there, in turn, are not subject to certain forecast, and, further- 
more, can move too fast for current comment. As an English 
review recently put it, ‘‘all news is liable to be wiped off the map 
within a few hours of its happening.” 
ever, certain salient investment considerations may be singled out. 

First, a decisive victory and quick peace favoring Germany 
would probably have further initial adverse repercussions on the 
stock market, to be followed, later in the year, by recovery as 
expenditures got 
stalemate, by indicating Allied ability to hold when Hitler is at 
his maximum striking power, and Allied maximum striking power 
would be yet ahead, would probably lead to recovery in stock 
prices because of the better outlook for the Allies and in anticipa- 
tion of Allied and American defense purchases. Third, a decisive 
victory and quick peace favoring the Allies would probably lead 
to a sharp rebound in stock prices, but would be followed by a 
temporary period of renewed unsettlement as we readjusted to a 


critical war situation 


American 


rearmament 


peace-time economy. 
INVESTMENT PROCEDURE 


Accordingly, investment procedure would suggest purchasing 
of stocks, now at attractive levels on purely domestic considera- 
evidence accumulate lending assurance that the 
Germans had been stopped and providing the stock miarket as a 
whole, at such time, was within 10% or better of its recent lows. 
In the absence of such favorable turn in the Allied fortunes, pur- 
chasing of other than a trading nature should be withheld another 
thirty to sixty days, pending the outcome, not only of European 
developments, but also the American political conventions. 


This procedure called for the employment of trading funds on 
a climactic break accompanied by a climactie adverse news de- 
Investment and other funds desiring to follow more 
procedure, were advised to await 
the secondary decline following on an initial market rebound from 
a panic break, and then to buy, assuming, on such secondary de- 
cline, that a favorable change in the fundamental background had 


tions, should 


velopment. 
deliberate tactics, under such 


occurred. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
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IMPROVEMENT. Pia ee 
(above), president of Silverwood Dairies 
Limited, whose annual report for the year 
ending March 31, 1940, shows that while 
conditions continue to be highly com- 
petitive, gains in earnings and in general 
financial position have been achieved. 


Silverwood 


—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’’. 


profit being made. Sufficient ore was 
said to be developed above the 1,000- 
foot horizon to supply the mill for 
three and a half years. Development 
of the four lower levels has been com- 
pleted with results up to expectations 
and the two deepest horizons the best 
in the mine. A deep diamond drill 
hole has cut a diabase sill at 1,850 
feet, but the management is not dis- 
turbed over this development, point- 
ing out that the Northern Empire 
Mines, four miles distant, found its 
vein to be just as strong below the 
sill as above. 


WALKER PATRICIA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would like to have your opinion 
of the standing and prospects of 
Walker Patricia Gold Mines, situated 
between Central Patricia and Pickle 
Crow. 

C. J. G., Owen Sound, Ont. 

Due to its location, Walker Patricia 
Gold Mines looks like a fairly in- 
teresting speculation at the present 
low price. A diamond drilling pro- 


gram has been proceeding, to explore 
under a large surface outcrop of iron 
formation. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


The personal requirements of the indi- 
vidual in investment matters constitute 
an important feature of our investment 
service. This service is available at any 


of our offices. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


Reever men NE rer Oe re a ae 


EL EE I Om 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTSG 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London,éng. 





Help Win the War 


Dominion of Canada First War Loan 
314 % Bonds due February 1, 1948-1952 
Price: 100 and accrued interest 


War Savings Certificates 
As little as $4.00 will buy one of these Certificates. 


Full particulars upon request. 


MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 
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any assays yet, I understand good 
looking mineralization was obtained in 
four out of the first seven holes, with 
a narrow width of mineralization in 
another. Two or three areas are said 
to warrant exploration. 

The company also has a group of 
eight claims in the Lake St. Joseph 
area, southwest of the Pickle Crow 
section. Several prominent mining 
groups have ground in this area. 


NATIONAL STEEL CAR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I guess I am becoming a nuisance 
but I have come to depend on your 
investment advice. This time I would 
like to get your opinion of the stock 
of National Steel Car. How do you 
think earnings this year will compare 
with those of last? Do you think the 
dividend rate will be continued? And 
lastly, what do you think of the stock 
as a buy at this market? 

C. F. V., Saskatoon, Ont. 

All things considered, the stock of 
National Steel Car has above-average 
speculative appeal at present prices. 

Operations in the first half of the 
fiscal year, which ends June 30, com- 
pared favorably with those of the 
year previous when earnings were 
maintained at relatively high levels. 
A substantial backlog of railroad and 
aircraft orders, the bulk of which 
called for delivery during the last 
half, have maintained production at 
high levels; and recent increased or- 
ders from both the British and Can- 
adian governments have given a de- 
cided fillip to operations. So that 
1939-1940 earnings should be well in 
excess of the $3.59 per share shown 
in the preceding year. 

Dividends should be maintained at 
the $2-per-share rate. Additions to 
the plants at Malton have doubled 
capacity, ensuring the company’s abil- 
ity to cope with increased aircraft 
orders. 


SYLVANITE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have been considering buying 
some Sylvanite Gold Mines but would 
first appreciate your views and some 
information as to earnings, ore re- 
serves, dividends paid and the situa- 
tion in general, 

O. J. H., Tonawanda, N.Y. 

I think, if I were you, I would carry 
out my intention of buying some 
Sylvanite Gold Mines, which at the 
present price is yielding close to 12 


per cent. A record year has just been 
concluded and _ preparations being 
made for deeper development. Earn- 


ings in the 12 months ending March 
31, showed a continuance of the up- 
ward trend in evidence for some years, 
profits being equal to just over 
33 cents a share as compared with 32 
cents in the preceding year. A divi- 
dend of five cents quarterly and 
bonuses in United States funds is paid, 
and in 1939 distributed 25 cents a 
share. 

Recovery last year was the best in 

the company’s history due to benefits 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


| 
| 
“A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. 





Phone ADelaide 2431 | 
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“Fulure 


To lend money on Canadian rea) 
estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed In business, required more than 
good judgment— it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never in the years that have fol- 
lowed has that faith wavered. It 
governs the Canada Permanent 


policy to-day. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office 
320 BAY ST. - TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $69,000,000 





The Toronto Mortgage Company 


Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of $1.25 per Share, upon 
the paid-up Capital Stock of this 
Company, has been declared for the 
current Quarter, and that the same 
will be payable on and after 2nd July, 
1940, to Shareholders of record on the 
books of the Company at the close 
of business on 15th inst. 

By order of the Board, 

WALTER GILLESPIE, 
Manager. 












7th June, 1940, 








Canadian Wirebound Boxes 


LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Take notice that the Directors of the 
Company have declared a dividend of 
thirty-seven and one-half cents (3744c) 
per share on account of arrears on the 
class ‘‘A’' shares of the Company, pay- 
ible July 2nd, 1940 to shareholders of 
record the close of business on June 
15th, 1940 

By order of the Board, 

J. P. BERNEY, 
Secretary. 


Se a i tt en a Seta 





» 
secured from changes in and additions 
to the mill. Costs were reduced 


slightly and despite an increase in 
production new ore discovered and de- 
veloped was stated to be equal to that 
mined. Net working capital was 
lower but this was more than made 
up by the increase in the company’s 
investment in its subsidiaries. Delnite 
Mines recently paid its initial dividend 
which will augment earnings in the 
current fiscal year. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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June 15, 1940 


“Jolly old 


BACHELOR” 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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It must be an indication of 
something that people habit- 
ually speak of an elderly 
unmarried man as a “jolly 
old bachelor” while a spin- 
ster of uncertain years is a 
‘poor old maid”. But then, 
women can’t, or at least 
don’t, enjoy the consolations 
of smoking the famous 
Bachelor cigars which, while 
costing only 10c have 100% 
pure Havana filler. 


MILLIONS OF FUNDS 
HELD IN CANADA 


for 


PROTECTION 


of 


CANADIAN ASSURED 


Wr, 
GENERAL 


ACCIDENT 
GROUP 


357 BAY ST. TORONTO 


Dividend Notices 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 48 

No ce is hereby given that a dividend 

of Fifty cents (50c) per Share on 
Class “‘A”’ Shares has been declared for the 
three months ending June 30th, 1940, 
payable by cheque dated July 15th, 1940, 
to shareholders as of record at the close 
of business on Saturday, June 29th, 1940; 
such cheques will be mailed on July 13th, 
1940, by the Montreal Trust Company 
from Vancouver. 

By Order of the Board, 
ERNEST ROGERS, 

Vancouver, B.C. Secretary. 
June 6th, 1940. 





The B. Greening Wire Company 
LIMITED 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 11 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a meet- 
ing of the Directors of The B. Greening Wire 
Company, Limited, held in the office of the 
Company May 27th, 1940 a dividend of 
Fifteen cents per share on the Common 
Shares of the Company was declared payable 
July 2nd, 1940, to shareholders of record 
June 15th, 1940 
F. J. MAW 
Secretary 
Hamilton Ont., June 1, 1940 





o 


"WESTERN GROCERS 


LIMITED 


Notice of Dividends 













Notice is hereby given that 
the following dividends have 
been declared: 

On the Preference Shares, 
1% % for the current 
quarter, payable July 15th, 
1940, to shareholders of 
record June 20th, 1940. 
On the Common Shares, 
75e per share, payable 
July 15th, 1940, to share- 
holders of record June 
20th, 1940. 

By order of the Board. 

W. P. RILEY, 
President. 








M°SCOLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED , 






Preferred Stock Dividend No. 50. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of $1.50 per share being at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum has been 
declared on the 6 per cent. cumulative 
Preferred Stock of McColl-Frontenac 
Oil Company, Limited, for the quarter 


ending June 29th, 1940, payable July 
15th, 1940, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business June 29th, 1940 


By Order of the Board 
FRED HUNT, 
Secretary 


May 29th, 1940. 





MONETA PORCUPINE 
MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 8 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of three cents per share has been declared 
by the Directors of Moneta Porcupine Mines 
Limited (No Personal Liability) payable in 
Canadian funds on July 15th, 1940, to Share 
holders of record June 29th, 1940 

By order of the Board 


H. B. CLEARIHUE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Toronto, Ontario, 
June Tth, 1940 


(Continued from Page 14) 

An internal shaft is to be sunk from 
the 3,150-foot level to an ultimate 
objective of 6,000 feet about 250 feet 
north of the Wright - Hargreaves 
boundary, and in view of the known 
ore at depth on the adjoining property 
the Sylvanite management has good 
reason to be hopeful of encouraging 
results at depth. 


BIG LONG LAC, MECCA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Some years ago I purchased shares 
of Big Long Lac and Mecca Gold 
Mines and would like to know if either 
of them is likely to amount to 
anything. 

B. A., Toronto, Ont. 

Big Long Lac has been inactive for 
about three years. At last report the 
company held 16 claims in the Longlac 
area. 

Mecca surrendered its charter in 
April, 1937 and shareholders received 
one share of Lakman Gold Mines for 
each five Mecca. The latter company 
also surrendered its charter in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, with shareholders receiv- 
ing one share Big Master Consoli- 
dated, plus three pooled shares of 
Tiblemont Siscoe, for each four Lak- 
man. The Chartered Trust and 
Executor Company was the transfer 
agent. The Big Master property has 
since been transferred to a new 
company. 


ALGOMA SUMMIT 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


What, please, is the status of 
Algoma Summit and is there anything 
doing at the property? 

—R. W. S., Windsor, Ont. 

Assets of Algoma Summit were dis- 
posed of to Magino Gold Mines for a 
consideration of 1,000,000 of its auth- 
orized capitalization of 3,000,000 
shares. A new program of under- 
ground work has been underway for 
some months with a view to resuming 
milling. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

My wife and I are about on the 
verge of retiring—at least I’m going 
to knock off work one of these days 
and I’ve been heeding your advice to 
invest in sound Canadian Industrial 
commons rather than high grade 
bonds at this time. We have bought 
several stocks on your advice and now 
we are wondering about Imperial To- 
bacco. Do you think this suits our 
requirements? 

R. K. G., Toronto, Ont. 

Yes, I do; admirably. The stock of 
Imperial Tobacco has longer term 
appeal because of the company’s dom- 
inant trade position, and at present 


Canadians Can Aid 
by “Buying British” 


(Continued from Page 13) 





ourselves, by buying from our own 
kin. 

And while we are thinking of that 
we might consider the fact that Can- 
ada with known coal reserves of a 
billion and a quarter tons, is supply- 
ing less than half of her own domestic 
needs, and spending for it in the 
United States market close to eleven 
million dollars annually. 

Wool both in manufactured articles, 
raw wool and woolen yarns, is an- 
other item of paramount importance 
in relation to Empire effort. Here 
Canada’s record has been fairly sound, 
as four-fifths of our imports of wool 
and its products are secured from 
the United Kingdom. But it is worth 
remembering that every pair of socks 
knitted for soldiers overseas is re- 
flected not only in the comfort of our 
own men, but is another financial nail 
in the Nazi coffin. 

Tin is the last of the items in which 
we have a very peculiar interest. 
Sixty seven per cent of the world’s 
production belongs to the Empire, and 
every added use that can be found 
for tin is an important benefit. 


Regulate Our Tastes 


Canada with her own problem of 
financing her war effort, fully realizes 
that she will have to be prepared to 
make some sacrifices of her accus- 
tomed ways. There will be sharp re- 
strictions, the curtailments of certain 
accustomed liberties. Is it too much 
to suggest that we might add to these 
some measure of regulation of our 
tastes, so that they may expedite 
rather than hamper our war effort? 

A small case in point is the recent 
government campaign to encourage 
the consumption of apple juice, which 
we have in abundance, in place of 
other fruits and fruit juices that we 
haven't. There are a multitude of 
such instances, if we take the trouble 
to think of them. Every dollar we 
spend within our Empire, that we 
formerly spent outside, is an added 
evidence of our will to victory. 

There are a multitude of people who 
have been wondering what part they 
can play in this war effort. Their en- 
thusiasm was evidenced by the over- 
whelming success of the first war 
loan, Alvoady there is evidence that 
the war saving certificates will be 
equally succéssful. May we not add 
to the efforts in which we can all 
have a part an active implementation 
of the slogan that now has a real and 
vital meaning for us. “Buy British.” 


prices has limited appreciation pos- 
sibilities. 

The consumption of cigarettes, 
cigars and snuff in Canada in 1940 
will probably show little variation 
from 1939, when they were 3.7 per 
cent. above, 1.1 per cent. under, and 
4.3 per cent. above, respectively, the 
previous year. Higher excise taxes 
will probably offset the usual mod- 
erate annual gain in cigarette and 
snuff sales; and the slight decrease 
in leaf tobacco costs will most likely 
be nullified by increased corporate 
taxes: so that earnings in 1940 will 
not vary materially from 1939’s 64 
cents per share. 

Imperial Tobacco sells approximate- 
ly 75 per cent. of all cigarettes con- 
sumed in the Dominion and about 65 
per cent. of all other forms of tobacco, 
including smoking tobacco, snuff, 
cigars and little cigars. 


Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 


YOPPER and zinc producing mines 
throughout Canada are _ being 
called upon for an increase in pro- 
duction. Not only has the contract 
to supply metal to the British gov- 
ernment been extended for one more 
year beyond the first twelve months 
specified in the original contract which 
expires in September, but the further 
contract covering the year to end in 
September, 1941, calls for metal in 
still greater quantity. 
* 

Copper exports during April exceed- 
ed 50,000,000 lbs., and were 25 per 
cent. above the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

e 

International Nickel, Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co., Noranda 
Mines, and Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co., are all carrying out 
plans for enlarging output of copper. 

e 

Sherritt Gordon Mines and Waite- 
Amulet are both in a position to take 
advantage of rising demand for zinc. 

e 

Noranda is proceeding with enlarge- 

ment of its refinery at Montreal East 


through its subsidiary, the Canadian 
Copper Refiners, Ltd. Plans call for 
a twelve per cent. increase in capacity 
before the end of this year, or a total 
capacity of 110,000 to 115,000 tons of 
copper annually. 

7. 

Pamour Porcupine is milling 1600 
tons of ore daily and is recovering 
around $4.60 per ton. Operating costs 
are estimated at less than $2.60, there- 
by suggesting an operating profit of 
$2 per ton. 

~ 

Canadian Malartic Gold Mines is 
milling ore at an average of around 
780 tons daily as compared with 670 
tons daily throughout the past year. 
This points toward lower costs. 

e 

Young-Davidson Mines showed an 
operating profit of $40,372 during 
April. No part of current expense is 
being deferred. Ore reserves are 
estimated at 3,500,000 tons. 

o 

Paymaster Consolidated produced 
$146,105 during May from 17,497, tons 
of ore, the highest output for any 
month so far in the history of the 
company. 

ee 


SURVEY OF 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


"HE Survey of Corporate Securities, 

the 1940 edition of which has just 
been issued by the Financial Post, 
is widely recognized as an authori- 
tative manual for investors in Cana- 
dian securities. The new 14th an- 
nual edition contains details respect- 
ing some 1,500 Canadian companies 
whose securities are in the hands of 
the public. It records earnings for 
the past three years. It gives parti- 
culars of bonded debt and capitali- 
zation, including the changed set-up 
of many companies due to new finan- 
cing or re-financing. The price 
range of Canadian corporation secur- 
ities for the past eight years is shown 
in a convenient table. 

The Financial Post Survey of Cor- 
porate Securities for 1940 contains 
256 pages and is indexed for ready 
reference. It is published by the 
Maclean Publishing Company Lim- 
ited, of Montreal and Toronto and 
sells at $2.00. 











Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited 
64% Convertible Income Bonds 
Due September Ist, 1955 


Convertible into 4 Class “B” Shares 
ot the Corporation for each $100 Bond 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited 
is one of the largest and most important 
industrial organizations in Canada. 


The Corporation’s activities include the oper- 
ation of iron and coal mines, manufacture of 
iron, steel and allied products, and through 
subsidiaries the operation of shipyards, steam- 
ships and railways. 


In 1939, earnings of the, Corporation, after 
depreciation, amounted to 5.84 times interest 
charges on the 644% Convertible 
Bonds. 


Income 


Price: 101 flat, yielding 6.15% 


Additional information forwarded on request. 


36 King St. West 
Toronto 


Telephone EL. 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 


TORONTO 






MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Chartered Accountants 
E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 
Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 
15 Wellington Street West TORONTO 





THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
eS UPN SS) y 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
AGENCY BUILDING ‘ : EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. CALGARY, ALBERTA 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG . . . REGINA, SASK. 
411 AVENUE BUILDING SASKATOON, SASK. 





Another reason for Underwood's 7-out-of-10 popularity ! 


UNDERWOOD 


BEST MEETS EVIERY TYPING NEED 





The Underwood 
for the general office 
—long-time holder of all world records 
for speed and endurance. 


Choosing 


The Underwood Noiseless 
for the private office 
—the finest and most durable of ail 
ALTE tS lode ee 


ue 


the right machine for the ts 


is true economy 





JOR the general office, where volume and 
low-cost typing is of first importance, the 
Underwood is the almost universal choice of ex- 


perienced buyers. 


It combines the speed, ease of 


operation and stamina that make for the utmost 


in economy. 


These buyers also know that noiseless typewriters 
are designed particularly for maximum quiet in 


the private office. 


And while they realize it is 


possible to achieve this quiet only at some sacrifice 


of speed, durability and economy, they know, too, 
that Underwood makes the finest and most dur- 
able of all noiseless typewriters. 

For greatest efficiency and dollar-and-cents econ- 
omy, choose the right machine for your purpose 
—and always choose Underwood! 


Made in Canada by 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LIMITED 
Joseph L. Seitz, President 
Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 


Outspeed ma aS Teel at ate 
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BUY CANADIAN 


Every purchase of Canadian goods or services 


contributes to the e 


mployment of Canadians and 


helps both directly and indirectly to provide the 


funds so essential tor the successful prosecution ot 


the war. 


The DOMINION »* CANADA 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO 


Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, W innipe: 


Calgary and Vancouver 
c 


OUR “FIVE FEATURE”’ ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 
APPEAL TO BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 

Non Cancellable; 

Guaranteed Renewable; 

No Increase In Premium at any time; 

No Rider or Restriction after Issuance; 

Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation 

ALSO: Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Included. 


OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 


OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS * 


OWN 


* FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


371 BAY ST. — TORONTO — ONTARIO 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA WRITE BOX 1042, VANCOUVER 





AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


VANCE C. SMITH, Chief Agent 


CONCOURSE BUILDING 
TORONTO 


am 
ee Tee 
Associated Companies 


World's Greatest Automobile Mutual” 














Agency 6 : 
hauities company claims offices in 
Invited leading centres in Ontario—claim 


service arrangements in the United 
States — complete coverage for 
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It you sell any ot these... 


1.A.C. Financing will conserve your capital— 
fit into your sales programme — open new 


markets—without increasing your overhead. 
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Industrial Acceptance 








automobile, fire, teams, burglary, 
plate glass, cargo, elevator, 
general liability, and fidelity and 
surety bonds. 


BAY ST., TORONTO 
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Coverage for Personal Effects 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 








As the worldly possessions of individuals increase, so also does the 
value of their personal effects, and the loss of such belongings 
can easily amount to a substantial sum. In taking the usual 
summer trips by automobile, train or boat, their personal effects 
will be exposed to fire, theft and transportation hazards. They 
can secure both protection and peace of mind by means of an 
insurance policy specially designed for the purpose. 


This policy, covering personal effects away from the domicile of 
the insured, also covers these belongings in such places as | 
country clubs, offices, summer homes, restaurants, cleaning estab- 
lishments, etc. Thus it is easy to understand that a personal 
effects policy, covering the insured, his wife and unmarried 
children residing with him, may be insuring personal effects in 
as many as ten or fifteen locations at the same time. 














who travel at all, the pro- 


which excludes breakage unless caused 


FLOR those 


tection afforded by personal effects by fire, accident of conveyance, or 
policies or tourist baggage policies is thieves. Also excluded are losses 
something which they cannot afford caused by moths, vermin, wear and 
to overlook. While the policies were tear, gradual deterioration and dam- 
originally designed for the tourist or age due to any process or while being 


traveler, they now cover the personal 
effects of many people from the mo- Losses from war, strikes or riots are 
ment they leave the door of their not covered. But regarding the ex- 
permanent residence whether they are clusion of losses from war, it was 
on their way to a far country or to a_ pointed out recently by Mr. E. S. Reed, 
neighbor's house next of Chubb & Son, in a lecture before 
the Insurance Institute of Montreal, 
that it is not the intention of this 
exclusion to invalidate the contract by 
the insured engaging in war duties. 
In his or her life as a soldier, nurse, 
civilian worker, the 


worked upon. 


door. 
Although the coverage is restricted 
to personal effects usually carried by 
tourists, there are a great variety of 
articles now regarded as necessary ad- 
iuncts by people in their daily travels, 


and among the many objects that are 0 war cover is 
now quite generally accepted as not impaired in any way, he said. 
“usually carried by tourists” are desk F 
clocks, portable radios, sports equip- War Exclusion 
ment and false teeth. . 
' ; He pointed out that the war ex- 
Under these policies the usual cover 


clusion is solely to avoid payment of 
losses or damage as the result of a 
direct warlike act. He went on to 
say: “The intention is to exclude direct 
losses caused by aerial bombings, sink- 
ings at sea by mines, or torpedoes, and 
many other causes which would be 
directly attributable to warfare as it 
is waged in our day. A great deal of 
doubt can arise as to whether a 
is caused by war or not. 

“Marine underwriters in many in- 
stances have had difficulty in drawing 
the dividing line between war and 
marine casualties. One doubtful case 
involved a boat stranding on a reef 
result of a lighthouse with its 
light extinguished. The extinguishing 
of the beacon in the lighthouse was a 
war measure, but was the stranding 
of the boat caused by war or by faulty 
navigation? 

“Another case involved a vessel that 
was boarded by Admiralty officials and 
told to proceed over a dangerous 
course at night against the advice of 
the master, with the result that the 
vessel ran ashore and was wrecked. 
Many more cases have received 
opinion both pro and con as to 
whether the loss was caused by war or 
otherwise. Any one of us may be 
called upon to interpret such a disaster 
under the war exclusion in a tourist 
policy. Circumstances alter cases, and 
it is impossible to make hard and fast 
rules. The intention is to exclude those 
losses which occur as the 
sult of war.” 

While furs and jewellery are covered 
under personal effects or tourist bag- 
gage policies, the amount of coverage 
is often limited to a percentage of the 
total amount of insurance carried. 
Where special insurance of furs is de- 
sired, a fur policy may be obtained. 
This is written on the same broad 
“all risks” form, but the specific items 
to be insured are described and a de- 
finite value placed against each. The 
value is determined prior to the 
issuance of the policy, and is recog- 
nized during the currency of the policy 
as the amount that the insured will 
receive during the term of the con- 
tract for the total loss of the garment. 


is what is termed “all risks,’ but 
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followed, 


and the article is knowingly insured 


YF ot =f 
Ine \ 4 hs by the company for less than its re- 
! . placement cost, the insured, it is to 
1 — be noted, is usually brought into the 


transaction as a coinsurer. That is, 
if a $500 coat is insured for only $250, 
the insured must be prepared to pay 
half of each and every claim, the in- 
surance company fifty 
per cent. 


standing only 


As to the value being predetermined 
when the policy is 
surance companies insist upon a re- 
the insured value as the 
garment gets older, although, actually, 
as pointed out, there are furs which 


issued, many in- 





MOTION 
PICTURE INSTALLATIONS 


duction in 


\ increase in value as time goes on. It is 
—~ +] eA well known that during the rule of 
} Sg — the Czars, the Imperial Russian farms 
Ril ] ae) bred the best sables, and since the 

we hI Lr stock was either destroyed or scat- 

A Wi, tered during the revolution no breed 

jay has been developed to match these 


pelts in coler or luxuriance. The few 
remaining Imperial Russian sable skins 
increase in value yearly. 


BAKING MACHINERY 


Where special insurance of jewellery 
is desired, a jewellery policy may be 
obtained. It is written on the 
basis as fur insurance. Also a com- 
bination jewellery and fur policy is 


same 


Limited available. This is one of the “all risks” 
Halifax Kingston te arated Chatham Winnipeg contracts thai cover scheduled items 
ati Datathieenth ¢ Gilani Regina on a worldwide basis. In addition to 
Rie aap ——— =~ mia Sask st0ce the usual standard exclusions, it is to 
| Quebe: ities (é \ Sit Calgary be noted that this contract does not 
| Sherbrooke Niagara Falls ha Ce) Kirkland Lake Edmonton — gradual Gxertoration” or “in- 
| Ottawa London Bip w F Rouyn Vancouver herent — In the case of emeralds, 
idle Ca ) it is pointed out that there has always 
; been some doubt as to whether or not 
Capital & Surplus Over $5,000,000 


they could be considered brittle, and 
if their susceptibility to this type of 
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Assurance 


SWARTZ, of the Imperial Life 
Company’s downtown To- 
ronto branch, has earned the position 
of vice-president of the Quarter-Million 
Club, the company’s senior sales group, 
for his work in the production year 
just closed. Mr. Swartz is the leading 
producer of business in the Imperial 


WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Assets Exceed............ $2,600,000.00 


Life for the calendar year to date and Surplus ................ 1,330,363.89 
has been its leading producer in Dominion Govt. De- 
Ontario for the past four years, posit exceeds......... 1,000,000.00 





Wawanesa ranks Ist against all Com- 
panies operating in Canada on Net 
Fire Premiums Written according to 
Dominion figures for 1939. 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2,000 Agents Across Canada— 


loss constituted “inherent vice.” 
Attention is also directed to the fact 
that nicotine and acid are the ruina- 
tion of pearls, which may take on a 
brown color if worn by women who 
smoke a great deal or who have exces- 
sive acidity in their system. If not 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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ISHING .. . that age-old pastime may now 
be yours at its best. Distance is eliminated 
with a Johnson Sea-Horse Outboard Motor. 


Miles to favored fishing grounds slip past with effortless ease. 
You relax and enjoy yourself. 


The renowned Dependable “Dependability” of a Johnson Sea- 
Horse, with its Surging Power and Finger-tip 
Contro! gives that perfect satisfaction for 
the more complete enjoyment of Vacation 
Relaxation. 


Precision Construction with Advanced Engi- 
neering rnakes possible the most satisfactory 
operation for Comfort, Convenience and 
Economy . . . The Best of Fishing is Yours. 





Choose today from twelve great models the Sea-Horse you 
desire. Prices range from $62.50, and the Horse Power 
Rating of every model is certified by the National Outboard 
Association, a world authority . . . and Remember—'Only 
Johnson Has All Three''—Alternate Firing, Full-Pivot Steer- 
ing and Underwater Exhaust. 










See your nearest Johnson dealer 
today, or write direct for com- 
plete, fully illustrated catalogue. 


“Only Johnson Has All Three” 


UNDERWATER EXHAUST— 
PERFECTED ALTERNATE FIRING— 
FULL PIVOT STEERING— 


ete aes for Quietness, Smoothness 
and Flexibility 
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AGENTS 


who wish to represent the 


SOUTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Please send applications to 


COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto, Ont. 
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Merchants— 
Protect Your Window Display 


An attractive window display is a merchant’s best sales- 
man. The thoughtful merchant realizes this fact and 


takes the precaution of protecting this asset by means of 
In case of breakage rapid replace- 


plate glass insurance. 


[ ment is of paramount importance and the Consolidated 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Company is equipped to 
WN offer unexcelled replacement service at economical cost. 
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FIRE & CASUALTY 
EB} INSURANCE COMPANY 
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% HERBERT BEGG, President and Managing Director 

% H. L. KEARNS, Secretary 
L % HEAD OFFICE, 14-24 Toronto Street, Toronto 
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The battery illustrated is the famous Willard 
"H-R”, capable of cranking six cars at one time— 
assuring quick starts in any weather—now built 
with Thread Rubber Insulation and "Safety-Fill.” 














SATURDAY NIGHT 


Reduced Trade Means 


(Continued from Page 13) 
Britain, and further retard her future 
market position. Whatever may be 
done to Germany before the war is 
over will not alter this fact. Indeed, 
insofar as Germany herself may suf- 


fer, the trade prospects for Canada 
will be all the worse. 
But even if Britain is financially 


impoverished, she may still retain her 
capacity to produce goods, and her 
connections for selling them. Her liv- 
ing standards and requirements might 
be reduced, but she should still be in 
the market for large quantities of 
Canadian produce, which she would 
pay for by sale of her own goods 
throughout the world. This assumes 
an Allied victory or at least a draw. 
The third alternative of an Allied de- 
feat would probably result in a par- 
tition of the British, French and 
Dutch empires among their land- 
hungry enemies, and the decline of 
France and Britain to second or third 
rate powers in a German-dominated 
Europe. In that event we could hope 
for no more than the protective wing 
of the American eagle, with economic 
results which would be severe but by 
no means disastrous. 

These are the considerations thrust 
upon us by the developments of the 
war to date, and by prospect of condi- 
tions at its conclusion, insofar as these 
can be vaguely estimated. They do 
not contemplate reparations on either 
side, a gigantic pool for the recon- 
struction of the civilized world, nor 
the use of American gold for its 
financing. If it is the spirit of peace, 
rather than the doctrine of force, that 
emerges the victor, we suspect that 
the effort will be to lay the new 
foundations with care, rather than to 
rush the new structure to completion. 

Let us therefore be reconciled to 
the fact that the commerce of the 
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serious damage to motor 
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Be sure to see a ‘Safety 
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SAFETY-FILL BATTERIES 


rs 


Economy 


world, which has had trouble enough 
through the restrictions which fol- 
lowed the last war, is in a process of 
dissolution at the present time, and 
that Canada, as the fifth trading na- 
tion, is caught in an unpleasant situa- 
tion. 

We, like others, are forced back on 
to our own soil, and for the time be- 
ing must find more of our salvation 
therein. We must become more self- 
sufficient, whether we like it or not. 
We can still mine gold to the limit 
so long as the United States will take 
it at a price. But we cannot 
sell so much newsprint, or lumber, or 
wheat, or base metals, as we have in 
the past. 


good 


Our ability to buy is accordingly 
lowered, and much of it must be 
applied to war materials. How and 
where can our imports be reduced? 


A measure of pressure is already be- 
ing applied, through the premium on 


the United States dollar, and the 
licensing of imports as part of the 
exchange control scheme. The next 
step might be taxation designed to 
curtail consumption of imported 
goods, or it might be more directly 
aimed at imports, either through ra- 


tioning or a 
our exchange 


further depreciation in 


Import Curtailments 


An examination of our principal im- 
ports shows a few that are almost 
essential, but several others that could 
be greatly curtailed in an emergency. 


One line which is in danger of such 
treatment is the automobile and its 
allied products. In the fiscal year 


1938-39 there was a total of $37 mil- 
lion of automobiles and automobile 
parts imported, along with nearly $50 


millions of petroleum and _ gasoline, 
these two comprising about 12 per 





Protect Your Cars Vitals wit 
this New 'Safety-Fill’ Battery 


@ Service men, if unable to see the level of the solution in 
your battery, may fill the cells too full. Then the gas, formed 
when the generator is charging the battery, forces the solu- 
tion up through the vents. Being strongly acid, this solution 
immediately attacks any exposed metal parts and often does 


and wiring. 


“But my battery’s under the floorboards” 


You are still not free from the dangers of overfilling. 
Thousands of unexpected starting failures are caused by 
the corroded cables and terminals on overfilled batteries. 


To protect car owners against these hazards, Willard engi- 
neers have developed a new construction that prevents over- 
filling and stops corrosion. It’s called “SAFETY-FILL”—and 
it is available on all popular types of Master Duty, Heavy Duty 
and Standard Duty Willards. 


You get the same quick starts—the same long, dependable life 
for which Willards are famous... PLUS a battery that NEVER 


AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 


See it work! 

-Fill’” demonstration—get the extra 
protection and money-saving advantages of this new kind 
of automobile battery—at your nearest Willard Dealer’s. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
LIMITED e 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DANGEROUS 
CORROSION 
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SOCIETY 


OF CANTON= 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, TORONTO 
COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
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cent of our total imports. We might | 
substitute some domestic gasoline, but 
our automobile industry is entirely 
subsidiary to that of the United 
States. Coal, of which we imported 
some $35 millions, is less amenable to 


rationing, 
tra 
Imports of farm and other 
run to 
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way 
farther 
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vell over $50 millions, and may 
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measures, either in special taxes, im- 


port duties, or direct limitation 
through permits. 

Thus through the restriction of 
trade, as well as our own need for 
war savings, we are forced into a 
strategic retreat from our advanced 
trade position, and must for some 

@ time adopt a lower standard of living, 
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properly, or if worn 


become 
Syeh 
suc 


n shape and depreciate in value. 


losses are not covered under the stand- 


ard form of jewellery policy. 

At this season of the year, the wed- 
ding present floater policy affords 
needed protection. As its name im- 


plies, it covers gifts received by those 
contemplating marriage. The policy 
may obtained any time prior to 
marriage ceremony, but does not 
longer than three months after 
ceremony. Because of the differ- 
ent locations at which the property 
may be situated both before and afte 
the marriage, specific insurance could 
not be written satisfactorily, and this 
policy fits the needs of the 


be 


the 


special 
case 

Then there is the personal property 
floater form of policy, which 
all personal property belonging to and 
used or worn by the 
bers of his family of the same domicile 
Primarily, this intended to 
bring into one contract insurance 
tofore taken care of under household 
contents fire residence bur- 
glary policies, tourist floater policies, 
and insurance on any scheduled 
articles which the insured may have 
had covered separately. 

While the cover provided is “all 
and is therefore broad, there 
are certain exclusions from coverage 
and limitations of which 
should taken into account when 
considering the extent to which the 
meets the requirements of the 
purchaser for protection. 
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Inquiries 
Editor, 
I have been canvassed by an 
for the Mutual Benefit Health 
Accident Association 
Would you be so kind as to give me 
your opinion as to the reliability of 
this company 


Concerning Insurance 


agent 


and 


S. R. R., Eston, Sask 

Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association, of Omaha, Nebraska 
with Canadian head office at Toronto, 
has been in 1910, and 
has been operating in Canada under 
Dominion registry since December 11, 


business since 


1934. It is regularly licensed in this 
country, and has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $477,500 for 
the protection of Canadian  policy- 
holders exclusively 

All claims are readily collectable 


and the Association is safe to do busi 
ness with. At the end of 1939 its total 


assets were $9,700,292.04, while its 
total liabilities, including a _ reserve 
for contingencies of $1,000,000.00 


amounted to $8,996,186.92, showing a 


surplus of $704,105.12 over all liabili- 
ties. Its premium rates are low for 
the benefits offered 
7 
Editor, Concerning Insurance 
Can you tell me what the extra 
premiums are for new life insurance 
policies taken out by those engaged 
in the various branches of the air 
service in Canada? 
L. N. B., Oakville, Ont 


I understand that the rates agreed 
upon by the companies that are 
members of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association for new 


policies taken out by those engaged 
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APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 
INVITED 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 





Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, 
Quebec City, Montreal, Moncton, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Penticton, Victoria, 
Nanaimo, Vancouver. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Ww. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 


2 
in the air service in C 
follows 
Aviation Service im Canada 
Groundsmen such as mechanics, re- 
pair men, etc.--$10 $1,000 per 
annum 
With 
the recommended 
tended to 
flying in the course of 
it is recommended that, 


pel 


respect to this classification 


extra of $10. is in- 


groundsman while 


cover a 
his duties, but 


if his rank in 


the air service changes, he be re- 
quired to notify the company and to 
pay such extra premium as the com- 
pany may require 

Student Pilots—$60. per $1,000 per 
annum on the understanding no re 
fund will be made on departure from 
Canada within one year 

Experienced pilots, viz., those with 
300 or more flying hours 

(a) Non-commissioned Pilots——$40 
per $1,000 per annum. 

(b) Pilot Officers—-$40. per $1,000 
per annum. 

Fliving Officers S35 per $1,000 

per annum 

(d) Flying Lieutenants $25. per 


$1,000 per 


I an 


(e) Squadron Leaders $20. per 


$1,000 per an 

(f) Wing Commanders—$15. per 
$1,000 per an. Crew, observers or 
photographers—$35. per $1,000 per 
annum. 












BAP PAL cee 
People rely upon 


THEIR BANKS 


Lone past is the day when a hole in the ground was regarded as 
the best place in which to keep savings. Modern banking, evolved by 
man as a convenience to serve his developing needs, now provides the 
solution. As a depository for his money today the Canadian relies upon 
his bank. @, From the days of the old-world goldsmiths of centuries ago, 
to banks, bank notes and deposit accounts which meet so efficiently the 
greater business and human needs of today, is a far cry indeed. (Canada’s 
chartered banks, with their wide distribution of branches throughout the 
Dominion, now provide deposit and other banking services in line with 
up-to-date requirements and in keeping with Canada’s position as an im- 


portant factor in world trade. 


In war, as in peace, Canada’s Chartered Banks maintain, uninter- 
rupted, all their services to depositors, farmers, manufacturers, 
exporters—facilitating the nation’s business—looking forward to 
peace with freedom as the only sure basis for enduring prosperity. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA 
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ENGINES 


Dodge meets truck pow- 
er requirements with six 
engines—each engineer 
ed for the truck in which 
ic is installed 


CLUTCHES 


Each Dodge Job-Rated 
truck has a clucch that 
is sized for the work it 
is called upon to per- 
form 





Truck for 
y red transmis 
husky 4-speed s long life and economi 
sions and Dodge ‘2, %-1- 


cal operation 
ton trucks have 3-speed P 


t missions. All rate” 
trans ss SPRING 


for the job. 
COMBINATIONS 
REAR AXLES To prevent “load sag” 


Dodge has 2-speed axles each Dodge Job-Rated 
in the 3-ton Dual Pur- truck is equipped with 
pose; offers a special Special weight- engi 
double reduction axle neered springs. Auxili- 
for the 3-ton Heavy Duty ary-type springs are 
model. used when necessary. 


fy TRANSMISSIONS FRAMES 
a) A Dodge 3-ton truck has One of seventeen 
- a S-speed transmission, frames gives durable 
1'y-ton trucks, 2 and 3 strength to each Dodge 
ton Dual Purpose have Job eon 
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Britain Works Toward 


Full Mobilization 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


Britain is at last fully mobilizing her resources for war under the 
Emergency Powers Defence Act, but much remains to be done. 


Millions of men and women, wage-earners and professional people, 
are still engaged in work of no national importance. Hundreds 
of thousands of semi-skilled and even unskilled workers have 
been taken from vital services to those of secondary importance 
by the offer of exceptionally high wages. And the effective 
labor force on the Home Front has been substantially reduced 
by enlistment. Furthermore, there is still far too much civilian 


spending on non-necessifies. 


Though real progress is now being made, Britain has not yet 
achieved that social coherence attained by some other powers 
intrinsically weaker than herself. 


THE readiness with which the Brit- 

ish nation has accepted an Act 
which, as the London Times remarked, 
comes near to suspending the very 
essence of the Constitution as it has 
been built up in a thousand years 
shows how rapidly conventional ideas 
can go by the board in wartime. 
Criticism is levelled not at the Church- 
ill government which has assumed 
dictator-powers but at the Chamber- 
lain government which allowed more 
than eight months of war to go by 
without keying-up the system to 
totalitarian pitch. 

It is too early yet to judge how 
effectively the new emergency powers 
can be used. There is no sense in 
ignoring the fact that time is short. 
The reason for Germany’s sudden and 
tremendous thrust towards the West, 
the reason why Hitler has promised 
to his people a conclusion of the war 
by August, is evidently to prevent just 
that full mobilization of the Empire’s 
resources which the new powers are 
intended to achieve. 


Late Mobilization 


Mobilization, on anything like a war 
scale, of the Empire’s immense re- 
sources of materials and manpower 
has been proceeding for about as 
many months as Hitler has been in 
power years. The ruthless efficiency 
of the enemy must be recognized. The 
paper-strength of the Allies is no 
guarantee of victory unless it is 
brought somewhere near to 100 per 
cent effectiveness. 

How essentially necessary the new 
powers are can be seen by a glance 


Here’s how to get 
a TRUCK to fit your JOB 


@ Ask your Dodge dealer to show you the new 1940 Dodge 
truck that best fits your particular hauling needs. He will show 

you a Dodge Job-Rated truck ... a truck th 

to handle its maximum rated capacity. 

Each Dodge Job-Rated truck has the right sized frame—stron 
owered right—with one of six Dodge truc 
engines—for capable, economical duty. It has the clutch, the trans- 
mission, the rear axle that you can depend on to transform engine 
ulling power—and with efficiency. 

he springs will correctly cushion your load. And, your brakes will 
be big enough to stop your truck with ease—swiftly and smoothly. 

Your next truck can be the best truck you ever owned... more 
dependable, more economical ... the source of more satisfaction. 
That is, if you decide to depend on a Dodge Job-Rated truck— 
a truck that fits yeur job! 





at is built throughout 


DODGE TRUCKS MEET YZ OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 








at the situation of Britain at the very 
time when she and her Ally are fac- 
ing the gravest crisis in their history. 
France put effective emergency 
powers into force on the outbreak of 
war. She has reached such a pitch of 
totalitarian activity, with 12 hours a 
day, seven days a week, in the supply 
industries, that there is even a risk 
that the national effort will be over- 
strained. That, however, is a fault 
much more easily corrected than its 
opposite. Britain’s failure to realize 
the strength of her opponent, and con- 
sequently to get to grips with the 
danger, is a tragedy which must be 
redeemed with all possible speed. 

Civilian consumption has not been 
cut down to bare necessaries. The 
boom in certain of the luxury trades 
is not a healthy sign for a nation 
fighting for its destiny: it is a reflec- 
tion to some extent of the failure at 
the outbreak of war to commandeer 
entirely the “excess profits’ due to 
war—a provision embodied in the new 
Act. Lethargy among the middle-in- 
come people in reducing their expenses 
and “saving for victory” is evident 
despite the comparatively favorable 
response to the government’s borrow- 
ing schemes. And Ministry of Labor 
figures show that in recent months the 
number of strikes—though some of 
them of very short duration—has in- 
creased considerably compared with a 
year ago, despite wage-increases 
granted in many industries. 


Labor Inadequacies 


The exigencies of war have given 
to all the French people the feeling 
that they are working not for them- 
selves or for an employer but for the 
State. This feeling had in the early 
months been conspicuously lacking in 
Britain: hence the fractiousness shown 
by sections of the workers, partic- 
ularly the skilled ones whose services 
are indispensable, on questions of 
wages and working conditions. The 
old opposition between employer and 
employed has still been in evidence 
despite the Trade Unions’ support of 
the government. 

There is little doubt that it will be 
on the labor side that the emergency 
powers will be most actively used. 
Millions of men and women, wage- 
earners and professional people, are 
still engaged on work of no national 
importance. Hundreds of thousands 
of semi-skilled and even unskilled 
workers have been “poached” from 
vital services to those of secondary 
importance by the offer of exception- 
ally high wages. No government 
appeals, such as those which have been 
issued periodically to one-time miners, 
can effectively check a_ tendency 
moved by self-interest. 

Gratifying as may be the reduction 
of unemployment since the beginning 
of war, the April total of almost 
1,000,000 people bears no strong testi- 
mony to the national war-effort. The 
total was still only some 259,000 be- 
low the level of August last; while 
300,000 men had volunteered for fight- 
ing and 1,700,000 registered by the 
end of April. The effective labor 
force on the Home Front must there- 
fore have been substantially reduced. 
And it takes, according to estimates, 
a dozen men and women behind the 
lines to supply each soldier at the 
Front. 


Government's Task 


The government departments have 
the task of formulating their objec- 
tives and mobilizing with all speed the 
resources needed to fulfill the tasks 
allotted. The serious problem of train- 
ing new men for the skilled jobs will 
not be rapidly overcome. The gov- 
ernment, as officially stated, can cope 
with only some 40,000 per year. How- 
ever, a good deal can be done by 
“dilution” to fill the gap; and there 
will no longer be any semblance of 
opposition from the unions. British 
working hours are much shorter than 
the French. Lord Beaverbrook, Min- 
ister for Aircraft Production, has 
asked for a seven-day week from the 
aircraft workers. The new powers will 
enable the government to compel key 
workers to give their maximum—with, 
of course, appropriate remuneration. 

Non-essentials of British life will 
be gradually put away for the dura- 
tion. if the financial and industrial 
system comes through the war with 
certain changes embodied forever in 
its constitution, that will not neces- 
sarily be for the worse. The coher- 
ence of all phases of political and 
economic life is an essential need of 
the age. Britain has not yet achieved 
that social coherence attained by some 
other powers intrinsically weaker than 
herself, and she has undeniably left 
herself vulnerable. 
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Western Oil 
and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


FEW weeks ago I received a copy 

of a letter, to a local oil paper, 
written by a shareholder in a Lloyd- 
minster oil company, complaining 
about unfavorable publicity given to 
that field in full page advertisements 
in the -press and by tipster oil sheets, 
etc. 

e 

Attached to the letter was a copy of 
this column published some time early 
in the year, in which I said in effect 
that wells in the Lloydminster area 
had various problems to overcome, 
such as occur in nearly all new oil- 
fields. Among these problems were 
the production of the wells due to 
sand and other conditions, a market 
for the oil, because it was of a differ- 
ent type from what refineries were 
using, and also a market for the gas 
from the wells. 

e 

At the time, I was reprimanded by 
a Calgary oil candidate for these com- 
ments. The facts, at the time of writ- 
ing, were as stated. However, in the 
meantime most of these problems have 
been solved, and this column has from 
time to time reported fairly fully on 
the progress made in the field. 

a 

When the Saskatoon gas franchise 
agreement went through, providing a 
market for the gas wells, it was dealt 
with. Likewise, the possible markets 
for the crude, and the fact it was being 
shipped to the North Battleford power 
plant, have been mentioned. 

* 

In recent weeks some of the wells 
in this area have apparently entirely 
overcome their production problems 
and have produced steadily on pump 
since May 13. The daily production 
has varied from 120 to 160 barrels a 
day when the pumps were operated at 
15 strokes to the minute, and at 210 
barrels, when the pumps were set at 
18 strokes to the minute. 

a 

However, regardless of the fact that 
this column has devoted considerable 
space to operations in the Lloydmin- 
ster area, the writer of the letter re- 
ferred to above, recently sent me a 
copy of a news item appearing in Van- 
couver and Montreal papers, giving 
the production figures on the test at 
the Franco-Battleview No. 1 well. At- 
tached to these clippings was a note: 
“Here is proof from two different 
papers showing the tremendous profit: 
that can be made in our field as com- 
pared with Montana. Stop knocking 
and start boosting.” Actually the news 
items in question had been written by 
myself. 

e 

The Standard of B.C. well at Steve- 
ville is still testing various possible 
producing horizons. Zones so far tested 
are not considered commercial accord- 
ing to officials. However, it is very 
probable that commercial production 
will be found in horizons yet to be 
tested. 

e 

Last week the Carter Oil Company, 
a subsidiary of the Standard New Jer- 
sey, obtained registration under the 
Alberta Companies Act. The Carter 
Oil Company is one of the largest 
operators in the Illinois field. This 
field is now the third largest in the 
United States. The registration in 
Alberta indicates the Carter Company 
is at least considering entering the 
Canadian field. 

ee 


TOR. MORTGAGE 


"I, HE directors of the Toronto Mort- 

gage Company at their regular 
meeting on June 6 decided to reduce 
the company’s quarterly dividend from 
$1.50 to $1.25 per share. This would 
indicate an annual rate of $5.00 per 
share in contrast with the former 
rate of $6.00 per share per annum. 
This was forecast by the president in 
his address to the shareholders at the 
last annual meeting of the company 
held in February, when it was stated 
that it might be considered necessary 
to take action in connection with the 
dividend rate owing to general war 
conditions and in view of the heavy 
increase in government taxation of 
corporations. 
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Printing 
By Radio 


BY STEVEN CARTWRIGHT 


F YOU are in the habit of twiddling 
the dials of your radio into the 
early hours of the morning, you will 
hear a strange noise emanating from 
certain American stations. 

It is a shrill, intermittent whistle, 
as though a peanut vendor were send- 
ing a very rapid Morse code. And it 
is punctuated—at a rate of a hun- 
dred times per minute—by a deeper 
and decisive ‘‘bonk’”’ sound. 

This is not the effort of a sound- 
effects man gone haywire. Nor is it an 
alien spy sending out secrets by a 
new and ingenious process. It is sim- 
ply the morning newspaper being 
printed by radio in some 8,000 United 
States homes. 

In other words, it is facsimile broad- 
casting—the latest step in radio’s con- 
tinued invasion of the newspaper 
field. 

And were you to attach a facsimile 
recorder to your radio, in such a way 
that it would take the place of the 
loudspeaker, each “bonk” would 
start a stylus on its way across spec- 
ial receiving paper, and the inter- 
mittent whistling would be translat- 
ed into dots and dashes of black or 
grey on the white surface of the sheet. 

In this way there would be built 
up, line by line, an exact “facsimile” 
of whatever had been inserted in the 
“scanner,” which replaces the micro- 
phone at the transmitting station 
printing, maps, pictures, or any ma- 
terial that can be recorded on paper. 


Can Be Relayed 


In other respects, facsimile is sim- 
ilar to aural broadcasting as we know 
it. You tune in on whatever station 
you want. You twist the volume con- 
trol to make the reproduction strong- 
er or weaker. The range for black- 
and-white copy is the same as for 
aural programs—althougn for  pho- 
tographs or other half-tone copy the 
limits of clear reproduction are some- 
what less. Facsimile can be relayed 
for chain broadcasting. And so forth. 

You don’t hear much about fac- 
simile. It is less glamorous than its 
sister art, television—also less tem- 
peramental. And newspapers don’t go 
out of their way to advertise a po- 
tential rival. But, without fanfares, 
it has been progressing surely. 

In the States, more than 25 com- 
mercial broadcasters have been grant- 
ed experimental licenses by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
have shown sufficient faith in the 
future of facsimile to lay their cold, 
hard cash on the line for equipment 
and programs, in the expectation of 
profits when full commercial licenses 
are obtained. 

Included among them are such or- 
ganizations as: WOR, Newark; WLW, 
Cincinnati; WSM, Nashville; WHO, 
Des Moines; the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; the Chicago Tribune; the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; the Detroit News, 
and the Buffalo Evening News. 

Outside the U.S., the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation assumed ex- 
clusive facsimile broadcasting rights 
for Canada last March and announced 
its intention of initiating a_ service 
when practicable. Abroad, Radio 
Normandie acquired Finch facsimile 
equipment last summer. 


Cheap Printing 


So much for the present situation. 
In estimating the future prospects 
of facsimile, let’s look at the broad- 
caster’s point of view first. 

If he is to put on facsimile programs, 
he must anticipate a profitable rev- 
enue. That means advertising. And 
in this regard facsimile enjoys var- 
ious advantages. 

To begin with, experts believe that 
advertisements are better if they are 
seen and not heard. Again, facsimile 
advertisements can be presented ef- 
fectively to gain the reader’s atten- 
tion, and can also be timed to meet 
the needs of special markets. And, 
at least in the early stages, they will 
reach a “class” market. 

The main point, however, is that 
the overhead and operating costs of 
a facsimile broadcasting station are 
low; and it costs the broadcaster no 
more to put out a million copies of a 
facsimile newspaper than it does to 
put out one. In short, facsimile is 
the cheapest printing process in ex- 
istence, which has obvious implica- 
tions for advertising rates. 

The main reason for this, of course, 
is that the consumer bears a large 
part of the “printing” costs. And the 
answer to the next important ques- 
tion—-whether he will do this——ob- 
viously depends upon what facsimile 
costs him and what it can offer him 
in return. 

The first machine put into commer- 
cial production and the one now in 
widest use is that manufactured un- 
der the Finch patents. In the States 
you can buy one of these facsimile 
recorders, to attach to your radio, for 
about $80. One dollar a week will 
buy you receiving paper sufficient 
for a minimum of four hours a day 
of reception. 

R.C.A. and Hogan machines are 
faster and turn out a larger sheet; at 
the same time, they experience cer- 
tain difficulties when the transmitter 
and receiver are operating on dif- 
ferent power supplies, and they are 
considerably more expensive. 

The cost of all facsimile equipment 
can, of course, be expected to decline 


(Continued on Neat Page) 
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THE RAINBOW BRIDGE which will replace the “Honeymoon” Bridge destroyed by ice in 1938, will 
look like this upon completion sometime next year. This picture was obtained when an architect’s draw- 
ing was superimposed upon an actual photo of Niagara Gorge taken from the Horseshoe Falls. The huge 
$4,000,000 arch span—the longest of its kind in America—will measure 950 feet from the American to 
the Canadian side of the River, and because the span will be well above the mark of the highest ice jams 
on record, it will be safe from the tragedy which wrecked its predecessor. Two twenty-two-foot roadways 
separated by a mall will traverse the bridge, and for strollers there will be a promenade on the south side. 
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AIRCRAFT FACTORIES are operating day and 





night. New plants are being rushed to com- 
pletion. Planes are being wheeled from the 
assembly lines, put through their punishing 


tests, and crated for shipment. 


Today’s planes must be built with an ample 
margin of safety to stand up under terrific 
strains. Vital parts subject to stress, shock or 
wear depend upon Canadian Nickel for added 
strength and toughness. Nickel Alloy Steels 
are universally used for propellor shafts, 
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connecting rods, gears and numerous other parts 
subjected tp severe stresses, fatigue or wear. 
Nickel Alloys also protect against failure due to 
intense heat and corrosive fumes. 


In producing increasing quantities of Canadian 
Nickel for the Empire’s expanding industries, 
Canada’s Nickel mines, smelters and refineries 
and their 11,000 Canadian employees stand 
ready to do their share. With its plants modern- 
ized and expanded, this Canadian industry 


is prepared to produce as never before. 
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MOTOR OIL 


CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, LIMITED 
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Directors 
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You are invited to write for a copy 
of “Tue Nickxet Inpustry 1 1939,” 
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ork this summer to pay no further premiums. of 
fea tenekat SRE: -coitl in aiianela ‘ worth your while to take the time to read your policy 
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smaller than the present tabloids On the other hand, Mr. X might feel that he had carefully, if ne have ‘not done - recently. Your is 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


TRAVEL atte FASHION HOMES “tte THE ARTS 


BY HAROLD SUTHERLAND 


OVER two hundred thousand Can- 
adians will spend between $45,- 

000,000 and $50,000,000 this summer 
in order to keep fit, expend surplus 
energy or, perhaps, just for the privi- 
lege of being able to escape periodic- 
ally the realities of a war-torn world. 

These are the active devotees of 
the royal and ancient game of golf 

a game which has a greater fol- 
lowing from all classes of society, 
both young and old, male and female, 
than any other sport. 

3ecause of the highly individual- 
istic nature of the pastime, inasmuch 
as each player is dependent entirely 
on his own action, uninfluenced by 
those of his opponent for the results 
he obtains, a tremendous amount of 
thought and effort has been given, 
not only to the improvement of the 
game itself, but to the making of a 
little ball of rubber compounds, cc 
structed in such a way that its resi- 
liency will, at least, partly satisfy the 
desire of most players to drive it into 
the blue horizon. 

Because nothing gives a golf en- 
thusiast greater delight than to see 


cies 
sec- 
ork- 
rolv- 
over 
hich 


very 
hilip 


; Left Side (Top to Bottom): Latex, 
ro 


: plus acetic acid, and the “golf ball” 
1air- ° : : : 
il of is ready for processing with chemi- 
re. cal and other compounds. The 

fourth picture from the top illus- 
trates each stage in the manufacture 
from the raw rubber to the finished 
product. And at the very bottom is 
the finished product: the lattice pat- 
tern and the recess pattern. The 
former is a shorter ball against the 
wind, but has a longer flight with 
the wind. 


Right Side (Top to Bottom): The 
enamel used for golf balls is impor- 
tant and is selected for durability, 
adhesion to the cover and the char- 
acteristic of remaining white. 


Treatment such as the ball is get- 
ting in the second picture requires 
that it be made of the best materials 
from the core to the outside paint 
job. 


Over 1,000 inches of rubber thread 
is used in a golf ball and this 
stretches to 5,000 inches when 
wound. This is the cutting opera- 
tion on a huge drum of the thread. 


the ball travelling a long distance 
down the fairway, manufacturers 
have striven continuously to follow 
any lead which will increase its 
flight In the early stages of the 
game aé so-called feather ball was 
cash value used, which went through a process 
of evolution from the gutty ball of 
1848 to the rubber thread wound ball, 
which made its appearance in 1901. 
A less obvious change, but none the 
less important, was that from the 
smooth to the patterned surface. 
BY Despite these improvements, no at- 
ue, or, if he tempts were made until 1921 to im- 
irance, the pose any restriction relating to the 
size or weight of the ball, factors 
which have considerable influence on 
ll back pre- its length of flight. Now a ball must 
against his not be less than 1.62 inches in dia- 
be repaid in meter and not more than 1.62 ounces 
~d policy. in weight. 
With all these changes the average 
length of a drive of a long hitter is 
you will be approximately 230 to 240 yards with 
ntinue your a distance of 270 to 290 yards in com- 
petitions where the entrants are 
: striving for nothing but length. The 
seps his life longest fully-authenticated drive 
be sure of ever made was 445 yards at Herne 
anned when Bay in 1913, on a fairway which 
dropped fifty-seven feet between the 
tee and the resting place of the ball. 
rare vitally here would appear to be no halt 
se for whose in the progress of improvements de- 
will be well signed to increase the length of drive 
your policy of the ball, and while it cannot be 
aii Siete ascertained what distances will ac- 
‘ tually be attained in the future, it is 
possible to determine the maximum 
number of yards a ball could be 
driven if ever the perfect club and 
ball were produced, always assuming 


that all other conditions remain un- 
tisements changed. 


is policy in 
ome future 
> — provid- 


lat is taken 


advise you 
your policy. 


rstanding The most resilient ball made, when 
; driven by a wooden club, leaves with 
Copies of af arene as a : 

a speed sixty-five percent faster than 
n request, the speed of the club face before im- 
pact, according to reliable engineers. 
If the ball and the club were perfect, 
the speed of the ball would be one 
hundred percent faster than that of 
the club face; in other words the ball 
would have twice the speed of the 
club. The difference in speed _ be- 
tween the theoretical maximum and 
that normally found is due to the 
absorption of energy by the materials 
forming the club and ball. 


By means of timing mechanism the 
length of drive of a ball moving at 
its normal speed and also at a speed 

1. Lincoln equal to twice that of the normal 
SIDENT club speed, has been measured. The 
results show that the maximum pos- 
sible increase in length of drive which 
could be brought about by the use 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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| of Character 

| 

| @ Only one man from th | 

| county had ever been sentenced 

| to be hanged, and he had it 

coming to him. When the pris 

| oner turned from the bar of 

| justice, tears filled his eyes, as 

he sobbed, at unt me I'n 

sorry for, it’s Judge Renfrew 

... he feels worse about this 

than I do.” 

Unless vou had known tl 

| Judge, you might take that 

| story with a grain of salt. Th 

| fact was that the Judge always 

file hie wae eteiie i vudoment. 

not on men but on society, 

| which had so shaped that man’s 

fe to that particular end 

Charac ter imp! es an ib t 

to meet the ordinary demands 

of life alittle better than would 

be expected. But the true test of 

ch ris found i rn ryen 

s. It this quality which w 

Trust your car to || 
the Oil of 
_ a 

CHARACTER! 
| 
! 


Hl MOTOR OIL 


CeRrtiFieo — i 
— GUARANTEED | 











SATURDAY 


Printing By Radio 


(Continued from Page 19) 
with expansion of the market 
continued technical simplification. 

In return for this outlay, it is the 
general claim of facsimile broadcast- 
ers that they can provide the timeli- 
ness of the radio combined with the 
permanent recording of the news- 
paper. 

Thus, a spot news item can be pre- 
pared for facsimile transmission and 
sent out over the air almost as quickly 
as it can be written up and spoken into 
a microphone. 

As compared with the newspapers, 
news is delivered into the home very 
much more quickly and conveniently. 
At night, the time advantages of 


and 


facsimile are especially marked. For 
the average morning paper is “put 


to bed” about 2 a.m., whereas a fac- 


simile program, running until, say, 
6 a.m., can present news received 


about 5.30. This means the in- 
clusion of early morning European 
news and Far Eastern evening news. 

All these advantages are, of course, 
outlying districts 


h newspapers take a long time to 


up to 


more marked in 








It's There Anyhow 


If facsimile stacks up favorably 
with radio in the matter of timell- 
ness, it enjoys over radio the ad- 
vantages of permanent recording and 


ed reception 





You simply tune in to the station 
vou want, turn on the switch or set 
a time-clock which will turn it on 
later for any desired program, then 
go out for a walk, go to bed, or just 
go into the next room to pour your 
self a drink. When you come back 


the news will be waiting for you. 

In short, facsimile makes it possible 
to keep fully abreast of the latest 
suffering the 


rushing out to get 


without 


Wal news 


induced by 


i Ss 


the latest edition or rushing in to 
‘atch the 5.30 newscast. 
All well and good. But, you ask, 


much and what kind of news do 
And how far can 
their requirements? 
answers are suggested by a 
reading and radio habits 


now 
people want? 
facsimile satisfy 
Some 


survey of 


recently carried out by Princeton’s 
School of Public and International 
Affairs 


The main findings of relevance 
here were: (1) that 70 per cent of the 
radios in the U.S 


families owning 


listen in regularly to radio news bul- 
letins (as distinct from news com- 
mentators); (2) between one quarter 
ind one third of these families are 
sufficiently interested to tune in, for 
instance, on President Roosevelt 

the proportion being considerably 
higher, incidentally, among the 
‘economic royalists’; (3) the more 
people listen to radio news, the more 


they prefer 


the newspapers—presum- 
these provide a perman- 
vhich can be studied at 


description and 


anly npecause 
nt record, 
isure, and fuller 


focumentation 


For Upper Brackets 


lis suggests fac- 


that, initially, 


will make its main appeal to 


cent of 





-income 25-33 per 


American radio-owners, who can 
ifford it more easily and who are 
most interested In news 


It answers the first of 
tions to 


their objec- 
radio news by providing a 
record. But to what ex- 
satisfy their demand for 


information available in 


permanent 
tent can it 
the fuller 
he papers? 
A nev 
note 


spaper man will immediately 
with ill-concealed joy, the lim- 
ted wordage of facsimile. The pre- 
Finch receiver, for example, 
turns out 1200-1500 words of 12-point 


sent 


type—or less than two newspaper 
columns—per hour on a four-inch- 
vide strip 

3ut, it must be pointed out, fac- 


follow the trend of the 
WS Magazines and the radio 
commentators towards brevity, 
more interpretation, and, where pos- 
graphic presentation rather 


simile will 
weekly ne 


} 
sipie 


than the established newspaper tradi- 
tion with its unlimited wordage. 

Of more importance, this trend is 
now invading the newspaper field it- 
self The most notable example of 
this will be the new afternoon paper, 
P.M., scheduled to appear in New 
York this summer 


P.M will be 


than the pre 


In format 


slightly 


smaller sent tabloids 
In content it will be more or less a 


daily Time or Newsweek, with the 


emphasis upon brief, interpretative 
lassified news 

Nor w this be a casual experi- 
nent; for the onception is the out- 
‘ome of lengthy and intensive re- 
search into newspaper trends and 
readers’ demands. And if P.M.’s con- 


clusions about what readers want in 


the way ~~ news presentation are 
‘orrect, there s no great difference 
between this and what can be pre- 
sented on a facsim program 
Higher speed and greater fidelity 


‘an reasonably be expected with pre- 
' 


sent equipment However, the ad- 
vent of facsimile into the entertain- 
ment and fiction field, running the 
present newspaper gamut from 
“Lonely Hearts” to the verbatim re- 
ports of Hitler’s latest oration, will 


probably wait the introduction of 
larger and faster machines. This is 
a commercial rather than a techni- 


cal problem 


Armstrong System 


Of more immediate importance for 
facsimile, not to mention the radio 
and newspaper worlds, is the arrival 


of the Armstrong system of fre- 
quency modulation. 

Its highlights may be briefly sum- 
marized: 

Its claims to eliminate interfer- 
ence between stations and static are 
substantially justified. 

Sixteen U.S. stations are broad- 
casting “FM”; six more have been 
authorized to do so; and another 100 
have applied for licenses. 

It operates on the ultra-high fre- 
quencies and its range is as far as 
the horizon. Thus, it will radically 
relieve the present congestion on the 
standard broadcast band, by opening 
up a whole new range of wave- 
lengths and making technically pos- 
sible a new radio station on each of 
the new wavelengths in each locality 
throughout the country. 


For facsimile, FM _ will mean 
clearer reproduction. It will permit 
simultaneous facsimile and_ aural 
broadcasting on the same _ wave- 
length, which is not feasible on the 
standard medium-wave band. 

As regards the newspapers, FM 


will intensify the competition of both 
radio and facsimile for local adver- 
tising. At the same time, those news- 
papers which do not now 
and cannot obtain, broadcasting 
franchises on the standard band, will 
find the way into radio and facsimile 
opened up for them. 


possess, 


Competition today is between the 


large interests generically referred to 
as “radio” and “the newspapers.” 
Perhaps the most significant possi- 


bility of tomorrow is that this may 
be changed into competition among 
a vastly greater number of low- 
capital, low-power stations, each en- 
joyving the advertising advantages of 
intensive coverage of a local area and 
each being a combined radio and 
newspaper interest. 

Fortune magazine has asserted that 


The 3 Choices of Mr. 


one of the most important provisions SQ 


in yo 


A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO, Mr. X 
insurance policy from Metropolitan. 


Recently, Mr. X reviewed his policy 


refresh his memory concerning the benefits available 
if, for some unforeseen reason, he should decide not to 


maintain his policy in force any longer. 


He knew, of course, that from the 


ments a “cash value” had been built up in his policy. 
Usually such a cash value is available after the second 
or third year the policy has been in force 


the case of Term policies. 


Mr. X found that if premium payments were dis- 
continued, he would have three choices — three ways 


in which he might take advantage of hi 


————— 


—_— 


SHOULD / TAKE 
A CASH 
SETTLEMENT? / 





1. Mr. X might elect to take his cash value. 


If Mr. X should decide that, because 


cumstances, he no longer needed the protection afford- 
ed by his life insurance, he could, if he wished, take 
an immediate cash settlement. If he had named a 
beneficiary, the Provincial laws would require the 
joint action of Mr. X and his bene 


cases, to secure this benefit. 


If his policy happened to be an Ordinary policy and 
was five or more years old, he might preter to have the 


money paid out under one of the so-« 


Modes of Settlement.” This would provide him with 


NIGHT 








“and we'll 
through Zhe BANK OF MONTREAL” 


Thousands of business men 
from Halifax to Victoria look 
to the BANK OF MONTREAL 


June 15, 1940 








to give efficient and under- 
standing help in the arrange- 
ment of their financing. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


PHILIP SYDNEY FISHER 


MODERN, 


frequency modulation will mean the 
“democratization” of radio. Parallel- 
ing this, facsimile may bring the de- 
mocratization of publishing. 


Heads Welfare 


TN. HE new president of the Canadian 
Welfare Council is a man of wide 
experience in business and_ social 
work. He is a man who has been on e 
the Board of Governors of the Wel- and D.S.O. 
fare Council since 1930, a man who His interest 
has filled every major post in Mont- far behind the 
real’s organized community services ganization 
in recent years. His name is Philip 
Sydney Fisher. 
Philip Sydney Fisher was born in 


and financing, 


in social work extends 
framework of 

and 
1935 to 1936, as president, he directed ing the 
the Montreal Council of Social Agen- 
cies in a period of study and adjust- 


its or- 


EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
«+ethe Outcome of 122 Years’ Successful Operation... 


All2 











THE FILM PARADE 


Mary Lowrey Ross is recognized as one of the ablest as well as one of the 
wiltiest of film reviewers. Her comment on the current cinema is an outstanding 
feature of every SATURDAY NIGHT.—The Publishers. 


SATURDAY NIGHT, The Canadian Weekly 





under 


real, 
serving the Protestant and non-sec- 
tarian population of Montreal, work- 
ing together in an enterprise involv- 


which are 32 agencies 


from 
disbursement of well over 
$1,000,000, three-quarters of which 
comes from private contributions. 


Montreal, graduated in Arts from ment. During these years he was With a finger in the pie of every 
McGill University shortly after the also associated with the organization social endeavor in Montreal, Philip 
beginning of the First Great War. of the Montreal School of Social Sydney Fisher has found time to 
From 1915 to 1919 he served over- Work, of which he is still Vice- devote to the Canadian Chamber of 


seas with the Royal Naval Air Force President. 


from which he was demobilized with 
the rank of Captain and the D.S.C. 


An explanation of 


ur life insurance policy 


bought a life his control, should find himself unable to keep on 


paying his premiums 
protection. 


Fe 
SHOULD 1 KEEP my » 
PRESENT TYPE OF 

/NSURANCE— PA/D-UP 
FOR A REDUCED 
AMOUNT ? 


but still wished insurance 


. He wanted to 


premium pay- 






except in 


eee / 
scash value... 
i, 
= =~, 
/ 
ge In that case, Mr. X would find that he could get fully 


paid-up insurance for whatever amount his cash 
value, used in this way, would provide. He would need 
to pay no further premiums. 


On the other hand, Mr. X might feel that he had 
need of greater protection for the immediate future 
than this choice offers him. In that case, he would have 
still a third option... 


/ SHOULD | TAKE 
PAID-UP | 
TERM INSURANCE? } 


of changed cir- 


ficiary in some 


alled “Optional 


an income for life or for a certain number of years - 


the payments to begin immediately, or Jater in life. 


2. Mr. X might elect to retain his present 
type of insurance, paid-up for a reduced 


amount. 


Let us suppose that Mr. X, for some reason beyond 


3. Mr. X might elect to apply his cash value 
to provide Paid-Up Term Insurance—which 
would remain in force for a limited period. 


By thus using his cash value, Mr. X could continue as 
much protection as possible in force, in the form of 
paid-up Term insurance. This protection would 


Since 1938 he has served 
as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federated Charities of Mont- 





Commerce of which he is past chair- 
man and on the executive council of 
which he sits at the present time. 





continue in force for as longa period as his cash value 
used in this way, would cover. 


* * * 


If Mr. X should decide not to maintain his policy in 
force any longer, could he reinstate it at some future 
date if heis still insurable? Yes, at any time — provid- 
ing he had not taken his cash surrender value, or, if he 
had converted it into Paid-up Term Insurance, the 
period of this insurance had not expired. 


Mr. X would, of course, have to pay all back pre- 
miums with interest. Any loan outstanding against his 
policy, together with interest, could either be repaid in 
cash, or be continued against his reinstated policy. 


> The case of Mr. X indicates the care that is taken 
in writing your policy, to make certain that you will be 
protected if you find you are unable to continue your 
present insurance policy in force. : 


But, obviously, only the person who keeps his life 
insurance in force until its maturity, can be sure of 
achieving the full benefits for which he planned when 
he purchased his policy. 

Because all the provisions in your policy are vitally 
important — not only to you but to those for whose 
benefit you purchased the insurance — it will be well 
worth your while to take the time to read your policy 
carefully, if you have not done so recently. Your 
Metropolitan agent is well qualified to advise you 
about any of the benefits or provisions in your policy. 


This is Number 26 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 


preceding advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


NEW YORK 


Frederick H. Ecker 
CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoin 
PRESIDENT 


LL Re 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
OTTAWA 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


PEOPLE TRAVEL FASHION “tt HOMES THE ARTS 


Here Is The Source Of Many A Summer Headache 


BY HAROLD SUTHERLAND 


TORONTO, CANADA, JUNE 15, 1940 


(VER two hundred thousand Can- 
adians will spend between $45,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000 this summer 
in order to keep fit, expend surplus 
energy or, perhaps, just for the privi- 
lege of being able to escape periodic- 
ally the realities of a war-torn world. 
These are the active devotees of 
the royal and ancient game of golf 
a game which has a greater fol- 
lowing from all classes of society, 
both young and old, male and female, 
than any other sport. 

Because of the highly individual- 
istic nature of the pastime, inasmuch 
as each player is dependent entirely 
on his own action, uninfluencea by 
those of his opponent for the results 
he obtains, a tremendous amount of 
thought and effort has been given, 
not only to the improvement of the 
game itself, but to the making of a 
little ball of rubber compounds, con- 
structed in such a way that its resi- 
liency will, at least, partly satisfy the 
desire of most players to drive it into 
the blue horizon. 

Because nothing gives a golf en- 
thusiast greater delight than to see 


Left Side (Top to Bottom): Latex, 
plus acetic acid, and the “golf ball” 
is ready for processing with chemi- 
cal and other compounds. The 
fourth picture from the top illus- 
trates each stage in the manufacture 
from the raw rubber to the finished 
product. And at the very bottom is 
the finished product: the lattice pat- 
tern and the recess pattern. The 
former is a shorter ball against the 
wind, but has a longer flight with 
the wind. 


Right Side (Top to Bottom): The 
enamel used for golf balls is impor- 
tant and is selected for durability, 
adhesion to the cover and the char- 
acteristic of remaining white. 


Treatment such as the ball is get- 
ting in the second picture requires 
that it be made of the best materials 


from the core to the outside paint 
job. 


Over 1,000 inches of rubber thread 
is used in a golf ball and this 
stretches to 5,000 inches when 
wound. This is the cutting opera- 
tion on a huge drum of the thread. 


the ball travelling a long distance 

down the fairway, manufacturers 

have striven continuously to follow 

any lead which will increase its 

flight. In the early stages of the 

game a so-called feather ball was 

sicash value used, which went through a process 

of evolution from the gutty ball of 

1848 to the rubber thread wound ball, 

which made its appearance in 1901. 

: ‘ - A less obvious change, but none the 

his policy in haak - Maaecnaihs ae : 1. ; 

ss portant, was that from the 

smooth to the patterned surface. 

Despite these improvements, no at- 

tempts were made until 1921 to im- 

surance, the pose any restriction relating to the 

size or weight of the ball, factors 

which have considerable influence on 

its length of flight. Now a ball must 

g against his not be less than 1.62 inches in dia- 

be repaid in meter and not more than 1.62 ounces 
ted policy. in weight. 


some future 
1e — provid. 
ilue, or, if he 


all back pre- 


With all these changes the average 
length of a drive of a long hitter is 
at you will be approximately 230 to 240 yards with 
ontinue your a distance of 270 to 290 yards in com- 

petitions where the entrants are 
striving for nothing but length. The 
keeps his life longest fully-authenticated drive 
in be sure of ever made was 445 yards at Herne 
ylanned when Bay in 1913, on a fairway 


that is taken 


which 
dropped fifty-seven feet between the 
tee and the resting place of the ball. 
cy are vitally Chere would appear to be no halt 
ose for whose in the progress of improvements de- 
it will be well signed to increase the length of drive 
id your policy : of the ball, and while it cannot be 
oeuavler. Toe ascertained what distances will ac- 
: tually be attained in the future, it is 
possible to determine the maximum 
number of yards a ball could be 
driven if ever the perfect club and 
ball were produced, always assuming 
that all other conditions remain un- 
changed. 


» advise you 
n your policy. 


ertisements 


derstanding The most resilient ball made, when 
s. Copies pe driven by aw ooden club, leaves with 
¥ a speed sixty-five percent faster than 

the speed of the club face before im- 
pact, according to reliable engineers. 
If the ball and the club were perfect, 
the speed of the ball would be one 
ile hundred percent faster than that of 
yy | ¢ the club face; in other words the ball 
would have twice the speed of the 


: ‘lub. The difference in speed be- 
* ‘ I 
any 

* 


pon request. 


tween the theoretical maximum and 
that normally found is due to the 
absorption of energy by the materials 
forming the club and ball. 


Y) 


3y means of timing mechanism the 

length of drive of a ball moving at 

its normal speed and also at a speed 

»y A. Lincoln equal to twice that of the normal 
RESIDENT club speed, has been measured. The 
results show that the maximum pos- 

ICE sible increase in length of drive which 
could be brought about by the use 


(Continued on Page 23) 











































| BEFORE YOU GO AWAY... 


STORE 


FURS AND CLOTH GARMENTS WITH 


CREEDS 


FURS — ats 
Cloth Garmenis—75c 
CREEDS 


STORAGE VAULTS 
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WORLD of WOMEN 


Conscience, Clover, Subtraction 
BY ISABEL MORGAN 





BEFORE sitting down to write this 
week’s column we had a bout with 
the column’s Conscience. 

“Look here, Conscience,” we said, 
“Gs this a fitting time to talk or write 
about such things as the right shade 
of lipstick to wear with a suntan, or 
how to look cool in the hot weather, 
or—” 

“My poor dear solemn dope,” said 
C. breaking in incredulously, “have 
you never heard of Morale? It’s the 
ability to keep the head and the heart 
up when things are not as they should 
be—and keeping them there so that 
they will be up when the tide turns. 
It’s nourished by the little things of 
life as well as the larger things—a 
new hair-do, keeping the nose 
powdered, sweet-smelling eau de 
cologne in the bath. 

“Why,” said C., rudely pointing a 
manicured finger in our direction, 
“have you forgotten the remark made 
the other day by that nice woman 
whose son was in the last war? Didn’t 
she say she allowed her face to become 
long and solemn and that she pushed 
most of the silly lighter things out of 
her daily living? And then, when her 
son returned he asked her what had 
become of the twinkle in her eye. He 
wanted her to play all the latest songs 
so he could catch up on them. He was 
interested in the new styles, in the 
new dance steps. The thing he wanted 
least of all was solemnity. 

“It will be a sorry day if Canadian 
women ever decide that a shiny nose 
is unimportant, or that a lipstick 
hasn’t a small place in the scheme of 
things. Of course it’s ‘fitting’ to be 
interested in such things,” she said 
snapping open the lid of her compact. 


Cooler-Offer 


“You look as fresh as clover” is a 
compliment every woman would wel- 
eome on those hot, wilting days when 
@ 
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tion to Canada’s War Effort. 


Buy your first certificates to-day 


TY exchanged for one $5.00 certificate. 






OVER 





SERVE 
SAVING! 


Now You Can Do Your Bit 





Through the purchase of WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
every patriotic man, woman and child in Canada, regardless of 
station, is allorded an opportunity of making a personal contribu- 


When you buy WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES you-save 
money for the future and supply “dollar ammunition” to back 
up the men who are fighting our battles overseas. 


WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES are sold through all branches 
of this Bank. Backed by the Dominion of Canada, they are the 
safest kind of investment you can make. Held to maturity they 
are worth 25°, more than you pay for them. For every $4.00 
you invest now, you receive $5.00 seven and one-half years hence. 


then add to your investment 
regularly by purchasing at least one certificate every month. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


If you cannot afford to pay cash for a $5.00 certificate, 
you can purchase WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. These 


cost only 25c each. Sixteen stamps (value $4.00) can be 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS are sold by all branches of 
The Royal Bank of Canada. Your nickels, dimes and 
quarters, as well as your dollars, are important in help- 
ing to meet war expenditures. Encourage your children to 


save through the purchase of WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


600 BRANCHES IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA 












































the thermometer soars. It will not be 
merely a pretty figure of speech if 
you are the possessor of a delightful 
sequence of bath luxuries which cap- 
tures the sweet essence of Pink 
Clover, the very breath of summer. 

For the waters of your bath you 
pour in a bathsheen redolent of clover. 
Besides its fragrance, it has the addi- 
tional advantage of exerting a soften- 
ing influence on the hardest water. 
The result is you step forth from your 
tub with smooth, sleek, fragrant skin. 

Then you shower on a clover scented 
talcum or fluff on a soft and cooling 
bath powder of the same refreshing 
fragrance. Now you are ready for 
cologne. Spray it over your neck, 
chest, arms, even into your hair. To 
define the fragrance more lastingly, 
touch some clover perfume behind 
your ears, beneath your chin and to 
your wrists. 

Should you want to do so, you can 
continue on from here with a pink 
clover face powder to keep you look- 
ing smooth and cool for hours. The 
clover make-up ensemble is flattering 
to blondes and brunettes since it has 
a golden tinge that highlights the 
natural coloring. And for minor re- 
pairs, there’s the indispensable com- 
pact—as big and round as one of those 
flapjacks turned out at Child’s restaur- 
ants, flat, light of weight, and 
enameled a luscious pink with two 
golden clovers to remind you of the 
fragrance. 


Subtraction Problem 


Now that hot weather is back again, 
the fuzz-on-legs-and-arms problem be- 
comes more acute. With more skin 
area being revealed by abbreviated 
summer clothes, it is something no 
one can ignore. 

Something can be done, and it need 
not be a messy proceeding. There are 
cream depilatories which are spread 
on like face cream, some of them even 
going so far as to impart a cooling 
sensation to the skin. In six to twelve 
minutes the depilatory is washed off, 
leaving no stubble because it disin- 
tegrates the hair stalk below the skin 
surface down into the pore. Regrowth, 
therefore, does not return nearly as 
soon as if shaving is resorted to. When 
the new growth does start to show up, 
the ends of the hair being rounded in- 
stead of cut straight across, are silky 
rather than stubbly. 

Should shaving have been resorted 
to for some time it may take several 
treatments, several days apart, before 
the coarse stubble resulting from the 
use of a razor will be completely 
eliminated. Too many women resort 
to the razor simply to save a few 
minutes’ time, but it has to be done 
more often, and the result is not as 
satisfactory. 

With the advent of nylon hose, the 
use of a depilatory becomes more 
necessary, even in cold weather, than 
formerly. Nylon is so sheer, the 
threads are so even (because the fibre 
is made by a machine instead of a 
silk-worm) that even a slight fuzz 
which ordinarily would be shielded by 
silk stockings, can be seen plainly 
through nylon. 


Five Points 


Renee Long, who recently wrote a 
book about it, gives the following 
clothes advice “for all women, regard- 
less of age, height or size’: 

1. Skirt lengths date you as quickly 
as do the crowns of your hats. The 
best skirt length or crown of hat is the 
one that is most becoming and is 
within the accepted fashion trend. 
Don’t get into a rut about either of 
them. 

2. Extreme lines and fussy details 
emphasize age. 

3. At first glance the impression 
should be of your personality type. 
You should impress as something de- 
finite. A well-selected, becoming cos- 
tume never attracts more forcibly or 
is more striking in appearance than 
the personality of the wearer. 

4. The stocky or short, heavy-figure 
type must wear simple, plain tops to 
her apparel and concentrate the inter- 
est from the waist to the hem. 

5. The French have a word of ad- 
vice regarding chic which should be 
followed by all of us. It is: “Stand 
before a mirror before going out, and 
see how much you can remove and 
still appear publicly without being 
arrested.” 





SMALL AND JAUNTY, this high 
crowned turban sits back on the head 
well off the face. It is of white peau 
d’epech swathed with white fish net. 
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JUNE: Never mind the pills, Dad 
. we're going to use a different 
method. Instead of trying to “cure” 
your constipation, we won't give it 
a chance to happen. It’s what we call 
the “ounce of prevention” way. 
Come along... I'll show you! ; 





It Was Worth a String of Pearls 
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JUNE: It’s so simple you should have thought , 
of it yourself. We all need “bulk” in our diets. 

You probably don’t get enough. If so, we'll get 

at the cause of the trouble by having KELLOGG’s 

ALL-BRAN for breakfast. 

FATHER: That does make sense! And blamed 

if ALL-BRAN doesn’t fas/e good, too. 





JUNE: Oh, Dad, it’s too much for a little idea about what you should eat for breakfast! 
FATHER: June, little ideas have changed the fate of men and nations! Why, I'm prac- 
tically a new man since I joined the “regulars.” 


Get your “Ounce of Prevention’ every day 


with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


Y 


“our gro -B I / 
grocer has All-Bran in two convenient size packages, or in the individual serving package 


at restaurants, Made by Kellogg's in London, Canada. 
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@ For the trim waist 
and smooth hip-line of 
the longer silhouette, 
choose the new, form- 
fitting panties, design- 
ed this Spring by 
Stanfield’s. Fashioned 
from soft, long-wear- 
ing Novasilk, these 
panties are lovely 
enough to wear be- 
neath your sleekest 
evening dress—practi- 
cal enough for daily 
wear. Budget-minded 
women who have a 
flair for fashion, make 
a point of looking for 
Stanfield’s label. 12 
styles of panties, briefs 
and bloomers — 50c 
to $1.00. 
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Sky high in the Lauren- 
tian Mountains—7,000 
acres of scenic gran- 
deur, lakes and streams. 
Fireproof Hotel, Rustic 
Lodge, Cottages, Sport- 
ing Club, ommunity 
centre, Shops, Movie 
Theatre, Orchestra, 


Dancing, Every summer 
sport and pastime, Re- 
stricted clientele, Rates 
$4.50 up, American plan. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
TO MISS G. SPRINGER. 


oer 
ey a 
COLLEGE 


School for 
Founded 1869 


Girls 


Courses from Primary to Honour 
Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
craft, Dramatics, Secretarial Course, 
Physical Education, Winter and Summer 
Sports. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, Sept. 11 
Boarders—Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
Write for prospectus to the Principal, 


Miss Kathleen E. Bowlby, B.A. 
OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 
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AN INFORMAL BADGE OF SERVICE takes the form of a lapel ornament. 


It is a tiny half completed sock on miniature knitting needles. 


small “ball” of wool. 


The whole is suspended from a little pin. 


Note the equally 
The idea 


originated in London. 
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The Things They Do 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


Tae cY are talking about 

The decision of many orchestras 
to eliminate the works of modern 
German composers from their pro- 
grams, and whether Wagner and 
other giants of music should be 
saddled with the sins of the Nazis... 
and Reginald Stewart’s explanation 
that the playing of modern works in- 





Y 
ne was introduced 28 years ago to clean 


water closets. 


It is still the easiest and best known 


way to keep toilets sparkling clean and sanitary. Just 
sprinkle a little of this odorless compound in the bowl 
twice a week. Saves disagreeable work. 


Sani-Flush removes rust, 


stains and incrustations. 


It even cleans the hidden trap. Cannot injure plumb- 


ing connected with the bowl. (S 


ani-Flush is also 


effective for cleaning out automobile radiators.) See 


directions on the can, 
ware and syndicate stores. 
Distributed 
Limited, Toronto, 


in Canada. 
Company, 


by Harold F. 


Sold by grocery, drug, hard- 


15¢c and 30c sizes. Made 
Ritchie & 
Ontario. 


> CLEANS TOILET BOWLS 
Sani-Flush WITHOUT SCOURING 





STUDY BY 


Violet Keene 


Portraits 6x 8 inches, six for $25.00. 
Phone TR. 5111 or TR. 1864. 
Portrait Studio, Second Floor 


volves the payment of royalties to 
composers living in Germany. 

The difficulties that philanthropic 
institutions are undergoing in meet- 
ing their budgets because so many of 
the contributions they ordinarily 
would receive are going abroad in 
response to the urgent needs of Eur- 
ope. 

The unprecedented warm weather. 
The unprecedented cool weather. 

The visas and passports now need- 
ed by Canadian visitors to the United 
States, and the passing of the former 
untramelled come-and-go between 
these two friendly countries. 

Anna Neagle’s blithe young beauty 
so surprisingly revealed in “Irene.” 

War weddings. . . How to pick up 
dropped stitches. Graduations. . 
The refugee children coming to seek 
sanctuary in Canada... Letters from 
abroad. Opening the summer 
house... The best way to pack par- 
cels sent to the Canadian forces. 
Nylon stockings. 

P. G. Wodehouse’s cocktail party 
at Le Touquet when all the guests 
blissfully were unaware that the 
enemy had captured the town until 
they arrived and hustled the host off 
to an internment camp. Never has 
a writer of fiction risen more superb- 
ly to his readers’ expectations. We 
hope his present hosts treat him 
well. 

That new stunt of drinking gela- 
tine for energy, instead of making it 
into jelly. 

They have forgotten 

Shirley Temple. .. The name of the 
American senator who said this was 
a “phony” war. . . How many socks 
they’ve knitted since last September. 

They remember— 

That, this time last year, the King 
and Queen were in Canada. 

The time when broadcasts from 
England were something of a rarity, 
as they listen to the daily B.B.C. news 
and the now familiar voices of almost 
every member of the British Cabinet 


A Small Addition— 


The inimitable genius of the French 
in the small things of life as well as 
the large, is illustrated by a small 
item which is included in “Colis aux 
Armees,” compact packages of sol- 
diers’ comforts sold in the shops of 
Paris ready for shipment to the front. 

A typical package includes a sleeve- 
less woollen pullover, one pair of 
woollen socks, a woollen ufidershirt, 
a terrycloth towel, an alcohol heat- 
ing lamp, a package of cigarettes, a 
pipe, a cake of soap, five razor 
blades, postal cards and pencil. Little 
comforts for the ordinary business of 
daily living are these. Then— 

They add a 1-100 share of a ticket 
in the French National Lottery 
something tangible on which a poilu 
can weave his day-dreams of the 
future. 


Say It Quickly 


This week’s most piquant addition 
to the company of tongue-twisters 
was discovered on a placard in the 
men’s sportswear department 

“Hop Suck Slack Sets.” 


Thistles and Funds 


During the last war, says a Van- 
couver account of work being done 
by the Women’s Auxiliary to The 
Seaforth Highlanders of Canada, 
perky wool Scotch thistles raised over 
$4,000 for St. Dunstan’s, the famous 
school for the blind in England. The 
Women’s Auxiliary are making and 
selling these this time to raise funds 
tor Seaforth’s comforts. Already 4,000 
have been made, and 50 women work 
most of their spare time to keep up 
the supply. The gay ornaments are 
much in demand for wear on sum- 
mer suits and sports frocks. 

Other auxiliarys casting about for 
similar means of adding to their re- 
sources may find an idea in the amus- 
ing lapel ornament, a half-completed 
miniature sock, shown elsewhere on 
this page. 


Wedding March 


A long time ago a little girl was 
given the promise by Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan that he would play at her wed- 
ding. The promise was fulfilled when 
that little girl, Barbara Barrett, now 
grown to young womanhood, became 
the bride of Mr. Stanley C. Biggs, on 
Saturday, June 8. 

Sir Ernest, who had been spending 
some time in the Maritimes, returned 
to Toronto for the wedding, and al- 
most immediately after the ceremony 


_left by plane for Vancouver. 


The musical background chosen for 
the service by Sir Ernest and Mrs. 
Wallace Barrett, the bride’s mother 
who also is a musician, was a particu- 
larly beautiful one. Choral passages 
in the service were sung by the 
quartet of Eaton Memorial Church, 
where the wedding took place, and in- 
cluded Schubert’s “Twenty-Third 
Psalm;” “The Lord’s Prayer” (ar- 
ranged by the late Dr. Vogt); “God Is 
a Spirit,” by Sterndale Bennet; “God 
Be In My Head And In My Thinking.” 
During the signing of the register Mr. 
Norman Cherry sang’. Handel’s 
“Where’er You Walk.” 


In the Prints 


This summer’s printed silk frocks 
rate more than a glance of general 
approval. Keep a sharp lookout at the 
motifs that compose the print de- 
signs, for they are seething with 
trickery. Remember when you used 
to hold blotters up to the mirror so 
you could read what was written (or 
blotted) on them? The style people 
are appealing to that same instinct 
again—in prints, though, not blot- 
ters. They are called “Looking Glass” 
prints and they are done in jingles 
taken from “Through The Looking 
Glass” which are written backwards 
over a rayon twill background. You 
have to stand in front of the mirror 
to read what’s going on in your turban, 
your bumbershoot, your skirt-and- 
shirt. A pocket mirror ought to be 
standard equipment with these prints. 

And rumor—good old Rumor, what 
a busy person she is these days—tells 
us that those prints composed of well- 
known trademarks are being worn by 
several Canadian women. Let this be 
a warning so you won’t be surprised if 
you suddenly discover that the pretty 
print by your dearest friend is com- 
posed of little telephones, greyhounds, 
coffee cups, ‘“Planter’s Peanut” gentle- 
men, or other famous advertising in- 
signia. 

eo. 


Golf Balls 


(Continued from Page 21) 


of perfect materials for the club and 
ball is fifty to sixty yards. It is very 
doubtful whether more than a small 
fraction of this theoretically possible 
increase will be obtained as the ball 
and the club would have to be harder 
than ivory, and would obviously be 
quite unsuitable, if only because of 
their unpleasant feel on impact. 

Our scientific informant also tells 
us that the force of impact between 
the club and the ball, when a drive 
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FORT PROCESS 
COVER 
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ACCURA 





Q. Do you want a lasting 
foundation that gives your 
skin radiance, helps conceal 
blemishes? 


A. Use famous ARDENA 
ALL -DAY FOUNDATION 
CREAM. Shades: Naturelle, 
Rachel, Rose Rachel, Der: 
Rachel, Rosetta Bronze, Tele- 
cast Blonde $1.10 









Q. Do you prefer a light 
foundation cream tnat's 
feather-soft, yet gives your 
complexion a glamorous 


glow? 


A. Use ARDENA FEATHER- 


LIGHT FOUNDATION 
CREAM. Shades: Naturelle, 
Rachel, Rose Rachel. . $1.10 


liquid 


imparts a 


Q. Do you like a 
foundation that 





moonlight look t6 your face, 
your arms, your shoulders? 


A. Use ARDENA LILLE DE 


FRANCE. Shades: Cream, 
Naturelle, Ochre, Rachel, 
Rose Rachel, Special Rachel, 
Sun Beige $2.90 


NEW YORK LONDON 


—————— — 
of 240 yards is made, is approxi- 
mately 1,700 to 1,800 pounds, the ball 
being in contact with the club for 
only .0005 seconds, during which time 
the club and the ball travel together 
a distance of only three-quarters of 
an inch. The ball on leaving the 
club travels at a speed of 150 miles 
per hour, spinning with a back spin 
at the rate of 3,000 to 4,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Despite the small distance travelled 
by the ball in contact with the club, 
it has been necessary for the player 
to study very carefully the methods 
which will enable him to make the 
most of his opportunities when the 
ball is under his control. His phy- 
sique and suppleness of muscles, de- 
termining the acceleration of the club 
head and its ultimate speed, necessi- 
tates the adoption of a fairly long 
back-swing, while his corresponding 
powers of braking or deceleration re- 
quire a long follow through 
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ARDENA 
LILLE 


FRANCE 








FOR EVERY OCCASION 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF SKIN 


Of course you use an Elizabeth 
Arden powder foundation. It's 
imperative that you use the Elizabeth 
Arden foundation that is right for 


your skin and right for the occasion. 


ligubtA lider 


Salons: SIMPSON'S — Toronto and Montreal 


PARIS TORONTO 






As most 
considerable 
and, as disappointing 


golfers know, it requires 
energy to swing a club, 
as it may sound, 
only one-third of the club energy is 
used to drive the ball forward, and 
one seven-hundredth to spin the ball. 
The rest is wasted. The satisfaction 
that every player feels after hitting 
a good drive, however, will more than 
counterbalance any misgivings he 
might have regarding the dissipation 


of this energy. 
ee 
TRAVELERS 
Mrs. K. G. Nairn and her family 


have arrived in Ottawa from Van- 
couver to join Wing - Commander 
K. G. Nairn. They have taken Mrs 
Macintosh Bell’s residence in Almonte. 

Lady Brinckman and Mrs. Napoleon 
Brinckman of London, England, who 
are staying in Ottawa for the dura- 
tion of the war have lately been 
guests at the Seigniory Club. 
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The Vacationist's 
Fairyland... Of 
Healthful Recreation 


It’s magic, that’s what it is—just magic—the care- 
free life a. summertime vacation on Prince Edward 
Island—bathing with the children in the _warm, safe oe 
water.... wading round the rocks .... climbing the re 
cliffs.... watching the white gulls wheeling .... digging 
for clams....spying out the sails of passing fisherfolk 
....Sailing, canoeing, fishing, riding, golfing, hiking in 
wooded byways or —— = smooth, paved high- 
jays h a Million Acre Farm! ; 
Te Island, days of warm sunshine, nights of 
cool, sleepy fragrance to restore tired 
minds and bodies—insure future well- 
being. Plan no vacation until you've 
seen the FREE literature telling you 
how close this Island Paradise is to 
YOU; how little a vacation here will 
cost. 





























PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
TRAVEL BUREAU 19-40 


B. GRAHAM ROGERS, Supervisor 


Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
Canada 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


FRENCH-SPEAKING SOLDIER IN BRITISH UNIFORM GUARDS QUEBEC’S CITADEL. 
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Where History is Candy-Coated 


BY G. W. PETERS 


()NE of the most novel descriptions 

of the British Empire ever at- 
tempted was recently expounded by 
a French-Canadian school teacher. 
Said he, in trying to explain the 
complexities of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to a 7- to 10-year- 
old audience: ‘The British Empire 
is like a chain store. The main office 
of the chain is in London where the 
King is the president and our lovely 
queen whom you all saw last Sum- 
mer is his assistant. Each part of 
the Empire is a separate branch and 
each has its own manager. In India, 
for instance, the manager is called a 
Viceroy and in Canada he is called 
a Governor-General, but the King is 
the head of them all.” What makes 
the definition all the more unusual 
is the fact that teaching in Quebec 
is modelled after the classical col- 
leges of France. 

But Quebec’s history, like the 
school teacher’s definition, is candy- 
coated. History there is as visible 
and as much a part of the daily lives 
of the inhabitants as the 17th Cen- 
tury spinning wheels and hand looms 
which are still used by the Habitants. 
The caretaker who dusts the hands 
of the 200-year-old clock above the 
gates to the courtyard of the Cathe- 
drale de Notre Dame, within a stone 
throw of the city’s most modern sky- 
scrapers, and the MHabitant who 
guides his primitive hand plough be- 
hind a team of oxen in much the way 
that his father and grandfather be- 
fore him did, are both symbols of an 
old world which is living in harmony 
with the new. 

It would be wrong to get the im- 
pression that Quebec has resisted the 
march of time: it has simply taken 
the accessories and conveniences of 
modern living and applied them 
naturally to its own mode of. life. 
Down east, by the roadside, is a 
stone-walled, thatched-roofed cottage 
which looks like a painting out of 
old Normandy 3ut on the shelf in 
the kitchen is a stream-lined portable 
radio set which is pouring forth a 
swing program. 

For the traveler who is_ history- 
minded, the city of Quebec is an un- 
paralleled delight. Up the wide St. 
Lawrence, past the distant Isle 
d’Orleans have sailed Jacques Car- 
tier, La Salle, Maisonneuve with all 
that band of intrepid explorers and 
colonists who helped add North 
America to the civilized world. Each 
one stopped at this historic rock. 
Over there, to the west, Montcalm 
and Wolfe fought for a continent 
To-day, a single, simple monument 
pays tribute to both men and both 
races on the green slopes of the 
Plains of Abraham Today the 
tramp of soldiers is still to be heard 
in the ancient battlements; today 
the commands still ring out’ in 
French; but today the uniforms are 
British 

Narrow twisting, cobbled streets, 
old stone gates, walls which have 
stood for centuries, the squat, squalid, 
lower town and the mansions which 
line Grande Allée have stood while 
time flowed around them School- 
boys dressed in the distinctive uni- 
forms of the French classical col- 
leges promenade boisterously while 
demure, black-dressed little girls par- 
ade solemnly to convent or to school 
And there, on the other side of the 
street, is the famous La Tavern du 
Chien d’Or (Golden Dog Inn), well- 
known for its cuisine and its old wine 

But the attractions of the Province 
of Quebec are as varied as they are 
quaint. There is Montreal, the second 
largest French city in the world; bus- 
tling Sorel, on the south shore of the 


St. Lawrence; Three Rivers on the 
north shore, the gateway to the 
beautiful St. Maurice Valley. To 
the north of Montreal are the rolling 
Laurentians dotted with countless 
lakes and streams, haunt of the 
sportsman and the summer vacation- 
ist. And standing out as typically 
English districts are the Eastern 
townships with Sherbrooke as their 
centre. 

Gaspé, Lake St. John and_ the 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawr- 
ence stretching back to the rugged 
country of Labrador are tourist lands 
unlike any other in North America. 
In tiny villages the life of old Nor- 
mandy is still carried on: here are 
the gay-colored Habitant cottages, 
the regular, measured farms which 
stretch back from the water’s edge, 
and the silver-spired church. These 
hardy people have built their homes, 
and established their customs amidst 
unrivalled scenic grandeur. 

That is Quebec: a Province 
crammed with amazing contrasts. A 
great towering bank in Montreal 
looks down upon a _ two-century-old 
building. The Habitant listens to the 
latest news cast, enjoys his favorite 
program and then goes forth to cul- 
tivate his land by a method and with 
instruments which are hundreds of 
years old. It is a Province so little 
known and so worth knowing; so 
changing and so changeless. You owe 
it to yourself to see it for yourself. 
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Oriental 


Cream 


GOURAUD 





gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. ‘ 


White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 








® This summer, plan to come to this 
ecenic wonderland among the 
30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay, 
near Pointe-au-Baril, Ontario a 
Superb fishing for mighty base and r Sf 
nuskies. Swimming, dancing, ten ss 1) 
nis. Unparalleled cuisine...modern \ Oo AA 
comfort at the far-famed OJIBWAY “ ‘ 


No Hayfever ¥ ~ 
See your Travel Agent or . 
write for folder, rates. 


JIBWAY 


Hamilton C Davis. Manager 
OJIBWAY ISLAND, GEORGIAN BAY, ONTARIO, CANADA 








Mothersills 









—Quebec Tourist Bureau. 
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On Blue Lake Huron 


Af orivay this year, in the heart of 
the cool Blue Water Country, 
amid the unsurpassed beauty of the 
Highlands of Lake Huron. Here at the 
Sunset Hotel, overlooking the Lake, is 
every recreational activity at its best, 
golf, tennis, bowling, bathing, riding, 
dancing. The excellence of its cuisine 
has made the Sunset justly famous... 
its hospitality is unsurpassed, and once 
guests have been at the Sunset, they re- 
turn season after season. Early reser- 
vation is advisable and for new, illus- 
trated and descriptive literature and 
rates write to 


CHARLES C. LEE, Sunset Hotel, Box N., 
Goderich, Ontario 





























TI\HIS year, do something ‘‘different’’! Explore 

the quaint fishing villages, the deep forests 
and woodland lakes of Newfoundland, ‘‘the Great 
Island’’. The tang of balsam and salt air... 
the invigorating coolness of the North... the 
picturesque, kindly folk... will give you a com- 
pletely new outlook! Canoeing, fishing (the best 


and biggest salmon), camping ... as well as 
tennis and qaolf in the coast cities. And best of 
all... the trip is remarkably economical! 


Write for free booklet to Newfoundland Information 
Bureau, Dept. F, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. or Det 

F. Newfoundland Tourist Development Board, St. John's 
Newfoundland, or any Travel Agent 


\(evewroowoLany 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOU! 


You, too, will thrill to the wonders thousands 
have traveled from other continents to see 
Strange Freaks of Nature in New Brunswick, 
Canada, including the Reversing Falls of the St. 
John River, the Tidal Bore of the Petitcodiac 
River, the highest tides in the world in Fundy 
Bay, and the queer intriguing Magnetic Hill! 


You, of course, will not have to travel far to see 
these wonders for New Brunswick can be reach- 
ed by smooth hard-surfaced highways. 


Come to New Brunswick and get acquainted with 
its hospitable, kindly people; you'll have a won- 
derful time at small cost. 


COME TO NEW BRUNSWICK: HAVE MORE 
FUN FOR LESS MONEY 
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ital CONCERNING FOOD il 
am a 
AUD i i 
1 of satis- i 
captures S ] Th Ki ° i 
eae almon, e King of Fish | 
Mt, Sentton 
ole as BY JANET MARCH 
a TNNHE war has crowded the salmon 
o— news off the front page. Or isn’t 

this the season when salmon leap 
I 4 and spawn and go up Boulder Dam 

b in elevators? Perhaps the leaping 

season isn’t the eating season. Any- F it Di h T k O N. Z, t 
e way, it’s more important to have avourl e us es a e hn ew est 

Restigouche salmon featured on the . 
= advertising pages than to read in- When Heinz Ketchup Appears 
- credulously the annual story of the 
2 man in the car who was stopped by 

a crowd of salmon leaping across the 
dy, road. If we lived near the Restigouche 
"y or Red Rivers maybe we’d see signs 
v < “Detour-Fish Right of Way,” but for 
. inlanders whose interest in salmon is 
Ys internal rather than’ sporting, the 
- tales seem as long as most fish stories. 
ay P. Morton Shand who writes word- 

ily, lengthily and well on food and 
Manager drink, attributes a lot of the appeai 
CANADA of the salmon to its color. ‘Adults’ 


he says, “are just as easily fascinated 

by colors in what they eat as children, 

so that the probability is that one 

| S of the reasons why salmon is held 

so high in honor is simply because 

: its raw flesh, alone among fish is red, 

thereby giving an illusion of butcher’s 

meat; while cooked it is a delicate 

pink tint to which it has given its 
name.” 





DAY OF PRAYER. At the suggestion of King George, May 26 was set aside 


: as a day of national prayers and special prayers were offered in all places of 
Food Harmonies worship throughout Great Britain and the Empire. A rifle and a tin hat in 
Maybe we are all fascinated by the this picture of the Westminster Cathedral service are grim memos of the War. 


raw red of what the English, in their 

quaint way, call “butcher’s meat.” it’s second childhood or not. Summer berry shortcake, pink and white rad- 
After I’ve paid for it I consider it food is certainly more handsomely _ishes, the queer green of spring onions 
mine, not the butcher’s. Cochineal, colored than winter’s nourishment. all make mouths water. Pity the poor 
carefully applied to cod might make it Pink salmon, green lettuce, red tom- color blind! 

look like salmon, but the taste is not atoes, pale cucumbers and_ yellow Cold salmon mayonnaise is the 
the same, color or not. Still, Mr. mayonnaise give a lift to most appe- classic hot weather dish. Follow it up 
Shand has something there, whether tites. The white and red of straw- with strawberries and cream and 
you'll be sure that summer is with 
us. Probably every one knows the 
boiling time for salmon, but in case 
you don’t, the standard allowance is 
ten minutes to the pound. Salt the 
water and add a teaspoonful of vin- 
egar, boil very gently, skin while 
still hot and then put to cool. Serve 
with cucumber, mayonnaise, or Sauce 
Tartare, stuffed hard boiled eggs and 
small rounds of tomato jelly. 


When you are tired of eating cold a7 
x 
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PORK CHOPS SUPREME 
6 lean pork chops 
6 thin slices lemon 
14 to |4 cup brown sugar 
14 cup Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
Place pork chops in 













— 


salmon, cream the balance and eat 
it for lunch on toast, or make a pie 
with white sauce flavored with Wor- 
cester Sauce. If you have been eating 
canned or frozen salmon these ways 
you will be surprised at how much 
better the fresh tastes. Salmon is a 
fish that doesn’t hold the best of its 
taste after freezing. 



















OTHER’S Night Out is daughter's night in! Here the 


' ae : 
Casserole or Daking dish and 





young lady makes a proud, dramatic entrance with the 
pork chops mother baked, and a bottle of Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup! Already she appreciates the enticing goodness 
of this racy condiment Heinz chefs make from Heinz “‘aristo- 


on each puta thin slice of 


a ] 
lemon. Sprinkle generously 








with brown sugar. Add 

Ketchup. Cover and bake 

in moderate oven about 

three-quarters of an hour, 
] 


uncovering during last 15 











crat’’ tomatoes, Heinz aged-in-wood vinegar and specially 


Baked Salmon 


) 


r it Fine Food is your weakness ve 2 pounds of fresh salmon 


Half a medium onion sliced 





selected spices. Your family, too, can enjoy the very tops in 
true ketchup flavour. Order a bottle or two of Heinz Tomato 





minutes Of Dakli 






- here S good 





























te 6a ad Ketchup from your dealer today. See how it glorifies the 
- read this Beaumaris Dinner Menu Milk ane re plainest foods—gives lift and lure to every meal. 
he Beaumaris is justly famed for its cuisine 3 egg yolks H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, OF CANADA LTD., 
n- truly deluxe in every detail Everything of % cup of butter Conadian Pant at Leamington, Established 1909 
‘st the choir est and freshest, And besides Cloves 
as superlative food, Beaumaris offers everything for Salt and Se Ess 
of a grand time. 18-hole golf course, enclosed tennis Fa oe. Peet ' A 
courts, dancing nightly to Murray Morton and his Cayenne pe" 
n S-piece orchestra. Dinner dance Saturday nights B 6 ? : 
, Gata-headhafor chilanan. Carsales locealan.- Scien Butter a largish baking dish and SNAPPY SAUCE 
rs from Toronto over good roads. A distinguished put slices of onion and lemon altern- 


Simply mix one part Heinz 
Prepared Yellow Mustard 
with one part Heinz Chili 
Sauce and two parts Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup. That's all 
there is to it! It's a good idea 
to make up quite a bit of the 
Sauce at once, as time has a 
tendency to blend and mellow 
the flavours. De/icious with hot 
meats, cold meats, fish and 
scrambled eggs! 















ARANTEED PURE 
“IKEing company 
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hotel for particular people ately around the edge. Put the piece 
of fish in the centre, cover with milk 

and add a few cloves, sprinkle with 

& pepper and salt, and bake in a mod- 

erate oven for forty-five minutes. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs and put 


them in the top of the double boiler. 
HOTEL & YACHT CLUB Keep the water in the double boiler 
BEAUMARIS, LAKE MUSKOKA, ONT. 


Open June 28th. For rates and illustrated folder, 
write WILLIAM H. BRENNAN, Manager 
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Behind the scenes this wily housewife 


shows a tasty trick to a prospective cook 










She’s making meat sauce (recipe at lett 
with Heinz Tomato Ketchup. This whole- 

















SU, SE some condiment is richer and thicker 
CH CT ene eee that’s why it goes tart er and tastes better 
4S APays Lk S$ TOMATO than ordinary ketchup. Try it in hashes, 


stews and gravies.! 










R KETCHUP 
K on t Ca 





TOMATO 

Protect flowers, plants, K ET C H U Pp 

trees and shrubs from these insect 

pests by spraying with’ Black Leaf 40.” Full 

directions furnished on labels and in leaflets. 
Sales Distributors for Canada: DUNN SALES LTD. S PERHAM STANLEY, son of Mr. and 
140 St. Paul St. W., Montreal @ 229 Yonge St., Toronto : 4007 Mrs. Oswald Stanley, 81 Rose Park 


Drive, Toronto, Ontario, who has 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE been awarded the Jeffery Filder Smith e 


Memorial Scholarship at Upper Canada 





i g and line it with cooked add th ish stoc Let this cook for 
College. Salmon Mould baking dish and Le h cookec fish : K fc 
rice, then fill the centre with the about five to ten minutes and then 
Cook a two-pound piece of salmon, fish, season well with salt, pepper and add the remaining butter and_ the 
hot, but do not let it boil. Stir into skin it and rub it through a coarse Worcester Sauce—nearly all fish is eggs cut up finely 


the eggs the half cup of butter and sieve while it is still hot. Add the better 


for some of it—and a sprink- 
stir until smooth. Pour the milk off 


beaten yolks of four eggs cooked with ling of nutmeg Cover over with f 
the salmon and add it to the sauce. a quarter of a pound of butter and more rice, daub with butter, cover Salmon Souffle 
Season well with salt and pepper and half a pint of cream in the double tightly and cook in the oven only 

cayenne and when it is smooth and boiler. Flavor this sauce with a very 


until the dish is good and hot. Turn 1 pounds of salmon, cooked 
hot, pour over the fish and re-heat little anchovy, mix with the fish, pour out on a platter and serve with hot 3 eggs 
in the oven for a few minutes before in a mould and chill for some hours egg sauce z cup of milk 


serving before serving with salad. 


= _ » cup of soft bread crumbs 
2 : The Japanese, who as everyone Egg Sauce Ba, Pepper, Capen 
TU nl gues 4 Grilled Salmon knows are said to exist on rice and ; Conspoone 6 ere: ee 
‘ 1 ol 





a : fish and multiply in spite of Balzac 1 cup of butter teaspoonful chopped pi 
lake slices of salmon an inch thick who asserted that fish made for in- 2 hard boiled eggs mento 
and marmane them for fifteen min- fertility—-the Japanese, as I was say- 3 tablespoons of flour 
4 utes in olive oil, turning them once ing, believe in combining fish and 1% cups of the water the salmon Cook the breadcrumbs in the milk 
‘ during the time. Season well and rice. We might give their theory cooked in for five minutes over a slow fire 
cook gently under the grill, turning a whirl. P % teaspoon of salt Then add the salmon and the egg 
two or three times during the fifteen Pepper yolks beaten well Mix in the pi 
; minutes it will take to cook. Baste : a s ‘> mento and the seasonings and then 
: them, while cooking, with melted but- Salmon and Rice 1 teaspoon of lemon juice ae ba tae cameeeiaieries aes 
#7 ter, drain on brown paper and serve Boil the salmon and let it cool and Melt half the butter, and then add of the eggs. Turn into a buttered 
' ri with Hollandaise Sauce. then flake it. Take a loaf-shaped the flour and seasonings, and slowly baking dish and oven poach 
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It's lovely 
TO LOOK AT! 


There's a kind of lyric beauty about this new 
Frigidaire . . . the kind of exciting hand- 
someness that will make you want to hum a 


tune in your kitchen. {t's cheerful in its 


clean whiteness. Gracefully modern, too, 
with its color-accented interior. And it’s the 
most useful Frigidaire you've ever seen! 


Beauty-built to last a generation, and plan- 
ned for fingertip convenience by one of the 
foremost designers. 


It's loaded 


WITH FEATURES! 





From top to bottom, wherever you look, 
whatever you touch, Frigidaire’s easy superior- 
ity is as plain as day! For in this greatest 
Frigidaire of all time you get every one of 
the great Frigidaire advantages that have 
brought food-keeping to its highest level. 
Great, exclusive engineering advantages that 
nake for lasting economy and long service 
i new convenience features, such as better 

1 rage space, more room for tall 
stainless, rustless surfaces for easy 








€ Inch t s 
I t value-full Frigidaire we've ever 
See he Frigidaire Dealer's. See 
he Frigidaire Electric Range 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporatior 


Leaside, Ontaru 
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Glass - Topped Hydrator 
guards freshness of fruits, 
vegetables, perishables— 
Preserves color, flavor, 
days longer. Porcelain- 
Front Utility Basket has 
adjustable partitions for 
storage of small articles. 


A WORD OF CAUTION ... 


FRIGIDAIRE 


is the trade-mark 






General Motors- 
ndustries 


FRIGIDAIRE, made only 


Classics! 









FOR MADAME . 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Rose Pauly’s Vivid Singing 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


NEWSPAPERS which describe the 

dramatic soprano Rose Pauly as 
an “Egyptian” seem to be reviving a 
historic English usage whereby Gyp- 
sies were spoken of as Egyptians. Miss 
Pauly happens to have been born in 
Eperjies, Hungary, a country in which 
these wanderers from Asia abound. 
In appearance she is of the purest 
gypsy type. She is beautiful in a dark 
Oriental way, and her blood comes out 
in the fact that no singer one has 
heard renders gypsy music with quite 
so much expression and abandon. 

She was guest artist at last week’s 
Promenade concert in Varsity Arena. 
Mr. Stewart had provided a very jolly 
and stimulating program, calculated 
to lift the spirits of his listeners. 
Originally a Richard Strauss program 
had been projected; but recent revel- 
ations of “pretty Fanny’s way” of go- 
ing gunning after refugee women and 
children have made the idea of listen- 
ing to the music of a living composer 
who has conformed to Nazism rather 
intolerable. Moreover the discovery 
was belatedly made that paying royal- 
ties to Richard Strauss, or any other 
composer still resident in Germany, 
would be a clear case of “trading with 
the enemy”. Mr. Stewart was round- 
ly applauded when he announced that 
while he had no intention of banning 
classic composers like Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven, works by living 
Germans in good standing with Hitler 
were ‘‘out”. 

It so happens that Rose Pauly is a 
famous interpreter of Richard Strauss. 
Her “Elektra” properly electrified a 
Metropolitan audience two years ago; 
but when asked to cancel numbers she 
had expected to sing, she found songs 
even more suited to her style and 
temperament in the works of Dvorak, 
Bizet and Johann Strauss. Her voice, 
though not even throughout its range, 
is exceptionally warm, beautiful and 
powerful. 

No contemporary singer whom one 
can think of equals her intensity. She 
sang in the Czech tongue an impres- 
sive aria from Dvorak’s opera “Rus- 
alka” (The Water Witch), banned at 
Prague by the ferocious ferret, Goeb- 
bels. At one time Miss Pauly was a 
prima donna at Prague, where she 
made a success as Carmen; and her 
renderings of the MHabanera and 
especially of the Gitana from Act II 
were thrilling in rhythmical ease and 
fervor. Her Johann Strauss numbers 
were the characteristic “Safi” from 
“The Gypsy Baron” and an aria from 
“The Bat” in which the composer in- 
troduces a touch of the Hungarian 
ezardas. Most brilliant of all was a 
gypsy folk-song obviously dealing with 
a Czigane girl in a very bad temper. 
Miss Pauly is a restless artiste, but 


gives herself to her listeners with 
amazing abandon. 
Mr. Stewart’s orchestral program 


was delightful and included numbers 
brilliantly played, from ‘The Gypsy 
Baron,” “The Bat” and “Carmen.” The 
most impressive episode was Jaromir 
Weinberger’s enchanting Variations 
and Fugue, “Under the Spreading 
Chesnut Tree,” which in a few months 
has become one of the most popular of 
contemporary orchestral works. The 
racy humor, melody and complex in- 
genuity of the various movements 
were finely expressed. Vaughan Wil- 
lams’ gay and distinguished Overture 
to “The Wasps” of Aristophanes grows 
with each fresh hearing. The third 
Brandenburg Concerto of Bach, a 
jocund work, was rendered with sus- 
tained enthusiasm, but the harpsichord 
part, transferred to a pianoforte, was 
inaudible. 



















Volkoff's Progress 


Boris Volkoff now is director of a 
real ballet, with half a dozen brilliant 
principals, and a captivating and 
varied repertory. The series of 
divertissements he presented at Hart 
House Theatre last week indeed sur- 
passed in charm and interest those of 
many touring entertainments of this 
class. The Volkoff Ballet is now an 
adult group distinct from the large 
ensemble of clever children who con- 


stitute the Volkoff School. In addi- 
tion to artists like Janet Baldwin, 
Patricia Drylie, Natalia Butko, de- 


veloped under his own tuition, he has 
associated with him gifted women like 
Elizabeth Johnstone, formerly of the 
Trudi Schoop Ballet, and Wendy 
Canetta, formerly of the Covent Gar- 
den Ballet. 

His own dynamic personality was 
reflected in the speed, grace and spirit 
of the entertainment. As in the past 
he had the musical co-operation of 
the untiring Margaret Clemens, and 
the aesthetic atmosphere was enhanced 
by the lighting effects of Hermann 
Vonden. 

The episode I liked the best, because 
it was so entirely original, was “The 
sig Top,” a humorous circus ballet 
based on William Walton, 
Smetana and Johann Strauss. I do 
not recall anything more clever in 
comic miming than Miss Johnstone’s 
irresistibly piquant impersonation of 
a French poodle dancing on its hind 
legs; and Volkoff added to the humor 
by his address as an animal trainer. 
A “strong man” was merrily pre- 
sented by John Marsha, with a lissome 
and skilled dancing partner, Rita 
Warner. Natalia Butko revealed de- 
lightful comic gifts as a burlesque 
wire-walker, and in other episodes 
Wendy Canetta, Patricia Drylie and 
Laurie Dacuk were delightful. 
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RONALD MARSILIA, American-born 
tenor, who will appear as guest soloist 
at the Promenade Symphony Concert 
in Varsity Arena on the evening of 
June 20. He is well known in the U.S. 


In loveliness of appeal “Suite Sur 
les Pointes,’’ on airs by Chopin, was 
exceptional. The principal ballerina 
was Miss Drylie, whose beautifully 
poised head gave classical distinction 
to her grace and skill as a toe dancer. 
A host of clever danseuses took part, 
and the ease and suppleness of Miss 
Canetta were notably in evidence. An- 
other gracious episode was ‘‘Adagio,” 
on airs arranged by Miss Clemens, a 
remarkable example of the very dif- 
ficult art of slow dancing led by Janet 
Baldwin. With her tall, graceful figure 
and expressive countenance Miss Bald- 
win was also appealing in ‘“Tempta- 
tion” with Leonide Masoure as a 
Satanic character, and her versatility 
was shown in an old fashioned Irish 
jig, racily executed with John Marsha. 


C.N.E. Adjudicators 


The Canadian National Exhibition 
has decided to continue the Musical 
Competitions which during the past 
twenty years have grown into a re- 
markable stimulus for ambitious 
young people in Ontario. This year 
an unusually distinguished group of 
adjudicators is announced. The many 
vocal competitions, in which entries 
are always very numerous, will be 
judged by Prof. Arthur Collingwood, 
F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L., Dean of the Faculty 
of Music, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. Of late years Mr. Colling- 
wood, originally an English musician, 
has been an active factor in Western 
musical development. Violin competi- 
tions will be judged by Karl D. Van 
Hoessen, head of the Violin Depart- 
ment at the Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester, N.Y. Asso- 
ciated with him as adjudicator of 
piano entries will be George MacNabb, 
of the piano faculty in the same in- 
stitution. The organization of the 
competitions will again be in the able 
hands of Captain Atkinson, Director 
of the Canadian Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. 

Eric Workman, an English operatic 
baritone, who formerly sang in Lon- 
don under Sir Thomas Beecham and 
has appeared in many European 
centres, was recently heard in joint 
recital with Suzette Forgues, a youth- 
ful but very promising pianist. 

Robert Warburton, one of the lead- 
ing viola players of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Toronto 
Philharmonic Orchestra, was recently 
soloist on the “Instrumental Series,” 
a CBC summer feature. He played a 
beautiful and distinguished program 
by 18th century composers, Boccherini, 
Pergolesi, Gossec and Couperin. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan is this week 
conducting the Olympic Girls Choir, a 
very large organization, in the Marian 
Malkin Memorial Bowl, in Stanley 
Park, Vancouver. Part of the pro- 
gram is being broadcast. 

Max Meller, a brilliant young To- 
ronto pianist, who after graduation 
from the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music went to Europe and has latterly 
resided in New York, has_ been 
appointed to the musical faculty of 
Columbia University. Mr. Meller was 
in Toronto recently greeting old 
friends, especially his teacher Viggo 
Kihl, and will probably make an 
appearance as guest soloist at the 
Proms in August. 

The brilliant Montreal violinist, 
Arthur LeBlanc, a pupil of the great 
French master Jacques Thibaud, was 
heard on June 7 in joint recital with 
Leo-Pol Morin, pianist. The work 
performed was Gabriel Faure’s beauti- 
ful Sonata for the two instruments. 


Jean Deslauriers, director of the 
Montreal broadcast “Serenade for 
Strings,” is giving a series of works by 


Canadian composers. The first to be 
heard was “Ecossaise” by Hector Grat- 
ton, whose gifts are widely known. 
Other composers to be heard this 
month are Claude Champagne, 
Georges-Emile Tanguay and Lionel 
Daunais. 

The blind pianist Mary Munn gave 
a broadcast recital from Montreal on 
June 10. Of special interest to Cana- 
dians was an arrangement of Bach's 
organ fugue in G minor, by the gifted 
pianist, Nora de Kresz, for many years 
a resident of Toronto and latterly 
domiciled in Budapest. 
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‘'MONA BATES 
PIANIST 


Will do a limited amount of teaching 
during the summer months. Inter- 
view by appointment. Address 519 
JARVIS ST., TORONTO 















Bere Youll Be 
Sure to Write? 


The assurance that you'll write, 
eases the pang of parting — 
and _ prevents estrangement 
through long absences. 

Let the measure of your love 
and devotion be reflected in 
your choice of letter-paper. 

You'll be proud of your letters 
when you use Cameo Station- 
ery. It is made in correct sizes 
for ladies and gentlemen and 
it is surprisingly inexpensive. 
Buy it in the box or by the quire, 


Ask Your 
Stationer 
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CAMEO 


ae LLL. 
FOUR DELIGHTFUL FINISHES 
Made by BARBER - ELLIS 
























































PROMENADE uamarey 
@ SYMPHONY ARENA 


@ CONCERTS ° 


Presented by The 
Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


STEWART, Conductor 
RONALD 


MARSILIA 


TENOR 
THURS., JUNE 20th, 8.50 
1000 Seats 25c; Admission 35c. 
Res. 50c, 80c—Heintzman’s and Moodey’s 
Daily: Arena Box Office Thursdays only. 
ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager 
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Come in June 
to the NewYork World’s Fair 


June is the ideal time 

to see the Fair and The 

Vanderbilt is the ideal 

place tostay in NewYork. 
* 

SUBWAY AT DOOR 
DIRECT TO WORLD'S FAIR 
Single from $3.50 to $5 
Double from $5 to $8 


Large outside rooms for 3 
or 4 people...$2 per person. 


OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
“AN DERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 


.- Pa « 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Earle T. Showler an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter 
Margaret Catherine, to Mr. James Richard 
Davy, son of Mrs. Davy and the late Mr. 
William Henry Davy. The marriage to 
take place Saturday, June 22, in Erskine 
United Church, at 7:00 p.m. 


























Mr. and Mrs. Michael Bruce announce 
the engagement of their daughter Bessie, 
to Mr. James W. Mitford, son of Mr 
and Mrs. George H. K. Mitford, the 
wedding to take place June 29th. 
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GENUINE WITHOUT THIS LABEL 















4 DAYS IN | 
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Now 
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30,000 ISLAND 


CRUISES FROM MIDLAND 


Take a cruise through the enchanting, cool island dotted 
waterway along the shores of Georgian Bay—anything from 
a few hours on the Bay to a 4-day all-expense vacation with 
stop-overs at the luxurious Hotel Ojibway, Point au Baril. 


Here, for instance, is the $7.75 
Trip covering a 120 Mile Cruise 


Embark at Midland at 2 p.m. any day except Sunday or 
Wednesday. Arrive at Parry Sound at 8.30 p.m. Spend the 
evening in the town visiting points of interest. Leave Parry 
Sound at 6 a.m. and arrive back in Midland after lunch. 
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Other all-expense cruises and stop-overs at Point au Baril at 
$11.25 and $19.75. Send for folder. 


All the Above Trips Include Fare, 
Meals and Sleeping Accommodation. 


Don't miss the 30,000 Island Trip this year. 
Write, wire or phone your reservations to:— 


GEORG BAY TOURIST CO 


IA 
OF 


VODLAND 














The 


Rishop atv 


A Church of England 
Residential and 
Day School for Girls 






Kindergarten to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation House- 
hold Science, Art, Music, Physical 
Education with indoor and out- 
door sports. 


Established over 70 Years 
New Boarders — Tuesday, Sept. 10th. 
New Day Girls—Wednesday, Sept. 1 Ith. 
School Opens — Thursday, Sept. 12th. 


Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 


Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 


For Calendar apply to Bursar. 














M. RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 
Established 1885 


MOVING — SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 


Ki. 5125 - 610 YONGE ST. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


POOL CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
RATES TO WESTERN POINTS 


LONG DISTANCE 
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SPENCER TRACY, who portrays Thomas Edison in ‘Edison, The Man”, re- 


> 


viewed by Mary Lowrey Ross who says “Spencer Tracy’s portrayal suggests not 
so much the genius as the master gadgeteer . . Edison’s greatness hasn’t escaped.” 


FILM P 


ARADE 





Many Inventions 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


F(PISON the boy (Mickey Rooney) 


4 has now turned into Edison the 
Man (Spencer Tracy), an almost 
perfect example, one feels, of non 


sequitur. The tormented boyhood of 
Young Tom Edison (screen version) 
could never have resulted in anything 


but melancholia shot through with 
madness in later life. “Edison the 
Man,” as_ portrayed by Spencer 
Tracy, is a sensible cheerful citizen 
whose genius demands little beyond 
plenty of electrical equipment and un- 
limited apple pie. 

“Edison the Man” is not an in- 
spired picture, but it is a peculiarly 
satisfying one. Spencer Tracy’s por- 
trayal suggests not so much the 
genius as the master gadgeteer. At 
the same time Edison’s human great- 
ness has not escaped his interpreter. 
yenius is a hard thing to get down 
on celluloid. But no actor on the 
screen can convey the qualities of 
simplicity and shrewd magnanimity 
better than Spencer Tracy. The Edi- 
son legend is at least suggested here, 
and the conception of a great man 
working sanely and responsibly with 
invention, making it his servant and 
the servant of his fellow creatures, is 
at least a comforting one. 

The climax of the picture is the in- 
vention of the incandescent light. 
The technical difficulties faced by Mr. 
Edison are elaborated, and a certain 
amount of mild persecution from 
skeptics and a rival gas company has 
been added to fill out the usual screen- 
biographical pattern. There’s nothing 
wildly unusual about the whole thing. 
But it has a sturdy disciplined quali- 
ty, and with its freedom from inanity 
it creates for a little while a world 
that is not so much an escape as a 
refuge. 


Cc 


‘INCE history today is moving so 

swiftly and savagely that it is all 
the radio can do to keep up with it, 
the studios are hopelessly outdis- 
tanced. Everything has changed and 
receded before they can get working 
script on paper. The events record- 
ed in the British propaganda film 
“For Freedom” already seem part of 
a remote and relatively secure past. 
As propaganda it is hardly necessary 
since Allied propaganda is being effec- 
tively provided by Hitler and Musso- 
lini in Europe. And as narrative it 
seems at moments to reflect that gen- 
ial optimism which up until a few 
weeks ago worked so disastrously 
against the Allied cause. At this late 
date it is very curious indeed to watch 
Mr. Chamberlain arriving in triumph 
from Munich and accepting with shy 
pleasure the plaudits of the crowd. 
(It was more curious still to hear the 
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WILL FYFFE, who stars in the cur- 
rent British release “For Freedom”, 
which portrays the exploits of the Fleet. 


scattered applause for Mr. Chamber- 
lain from the local audience, particu- 
larly at a time when an indignant 
part of the British public was doing 
its best to have him removed from 
public life completely.) 

The best parts of “For Freedom” 
are the straight action sequence tak- 
en from the newsreels. These include 
the exploits of the Ajax and the 
Exeter, the sinking of the Graf 
Spee, and the rescue of the prison- 
ers from the Altmark. Much of this 
has been shown before but it is 
skilfully assembled here and is highly 
dramatized by the presence of the 
actual participants. 

It is a weakness, one feels, to di- 
lute these stirring records with staged 
action from the studios. The heroics, 
attitudes and comedy of paid actors 
merely confuse a film of this sort, re- 
ducing its reality and substituting the 
usual implausible illusions of the 
screen. Mr. Will Fyffe has all the 
ability in the world, but it was a re- 
lief to have him disappear and see the 
screen crowded with the abashed grin- 
ning faces of the survivors from the 
Altmark. 










A Boarding School in 


TRINIT Y Ege 
CoLLEGE 


Tradition and 


Progress 


FOUNDED 
1865 


PORT HOPE ontario 


Established for Seventy-five years. 
Separate Junior School for boys under fourteen. — 
begins on 


For full information please write to 
September 11th 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed., HEADMASTER 


Crafalqar School 
for Girls 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
(Affiliated with McGill Unit ersity) 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
CANDIDATES PREPARED FOR UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 


Situated on the slope of Mouut Royal, ten minutes’ walk from famous ski runs 
Skating rink, tennis ccurts, model gymnasium on the grounds All athletic activi- 
ties supervised by qualified instructresses. Particular attention also paid to the 
artistic development of pupils 


LANGUAGES MUSIC GYMNASTICS 
Principal 
MISS JOAN M. V. FOSTER, M.A., PH.D., MISS ELLEN K. BRYAN, M.A 
McGill, Oxford and Bryn Mawr Trinity College, Dublin 
For Prospectus and Application Forms, apply to 


TRAFALGAR SCHOOL 3495 SIMPSON STREET, MONTREAL 


SCIENCE ART GAMES 


Vice-Principal 





Apartments of Today take on a fresh Summer touch 





“Dress up” your home for Summer. Replace heavy draperies with light, color-laden 


ones. Let the wind blow through filmy curtains. Enjoy the cool comfort of Summer ‘ 


slipcovers. Have a frilly vanity with crisp, fresh organdie or dotted Swiss. If you 


want refreshing Summer color schemes for your living room, dining room or bedrooms, 


do call into Apartments of Today. 


ideas you'll find in this attractive homefurnishing centre. 


You'll be charmed with the countless Summer 


(Fifth Floor) 































































@ Don’t grow old before your 
time. Keep your body free of poi. 
sons, blood impurities. Kruschen 
is your ready aid. Take just the 
“little daily dose”’ and feel like a 
million dollars! Kruschen is 


take British and highest quality — 
Your 25c, 45c and 75c- 


KRUSCHEN 


Clear, Soothe 
TIRED EYES 


Only TWO DROPS of this eye specialist's 
formula are needed to SOOTHE and 
REFRESH dull, tired eyes .. . Its special 
EXCLUSIVE ingredient quickly CLEARS 
eyes red andinflamed *(from late hours, 
fatigue, driving, overindulgence, etc.). 


Thousands prefer stainless, sanitary, 
safe EYE-GENE, because it is quickly 
EFFECTIVE in making EYES FEEL 

GOOD. WASH your eyes with 
EYE-GENE today. On sale at 

drug, department and ten- y 

cent stores. 
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The Vine 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


“WyOULp you put in the darker rose 
now, Frances? Or would you 
make the rest of the petal light?” 

Aunt Marie’s voice pulled at her, 
clinging like the sticky strands of a 
spider’s web. It seemed to Mrs. Far- 
well that she breathed Aunt Marie’s 
voice with the air and touched it when 
she moved. She laid down her pen, 
turned in her chair and looked 
thoughtfully at the needlepoint chair 
seat which Aunt Marie laid on the 
chesterfield beside her. 

“IT believe I’d make the edge dark,” 
she said confidently and returned to 
her letter. 

There was a silence but she 
aware that Aunt Marie did not select 
her wool and thread the needle. She 
moved restlessly, picked up the square 
of canvas and laid it down, 
very gently. 

“IT don’t know,” said at last 
and to the anxious melancholy of her 
voice there added a 
hurt “The next petal has a dark 
dge It seems to me this one 

Frances firmly wrote another sent- 
ence. Her sister would be wondering 

she had not written for three weeks 

“It seems to me that two petals alike 
right together—But I 
busy.” 


was 


sighed 
she 


was shadow of 


guess you're 


YHAT tone of sorrowful and slightly 
offended resignation was a danger 
signal. Frances got up and went over 
to her aunt’s What a mistake 
it was ever to take a short cut. She 
had worked out a technique for an- 
swering Aunt Marie, and though it 
did not always work, it worked better 
than answering at random. She must 
never give a flatfooted opinion as she 
had just done. Aunt Marie wanted 
advice but not advice that was too 
definite ‘rom a too certain opinion, 
she shied restively away, to hesitate, 
plead. A kind of open 
best, one which buoyed 
lady’s chronic indecision 
gave her an illusion of choice. 
f you put on a dark edge, it will 
harmonize with the next petal,” 
Frances said in what she hoped was 
exactly the right tone of mingled 
deference and assurance. “But if you 
make it all light it will balance this 
here. The light would brighten 
up more.” She waited hopefully, 
looking at her blunt strong hand be- 
Aunt Marie’s long, fragile one. 
felt again the sharp contrast be- 
tween them. Aunt Marie was slender 
and tall with fluffy gray hair and big 
blue-g She must have been 
girl, she was still a hand- 
woman. She wore flowing silks 
Frances looked 
own flat-heeled oxfords, 
business-like sweater and _ skirt. 
She was short and no longer slim, with 
close-cropped hair and a vigorous man- 
A natural question-answerer and 
for Aunt Marie. She 
watched with relief as the long fingers 
irew 


side. 


even 
was 


he old 


“ey 
i 


petal 


it 


side 


She 


een eves. 
a beautiful 
some 
and. ruches of lace. 
down at her 
her 


jecision-maker 


out a strand of pale rose wool. 
Then she hurried back to her letter. 
Unfortunately Aunt Marie’s work 
ver absorbed her to the point of 
nce Nothing did that. 
Your friend at tea the other day 
had padded her whole piece of canvas. 
I only pad a row or Do 
you think dea to pad the 
whole 


two ahead. 
it’s a good 
thing?” 

Frances set 
time she would 
the first time 

“T noticed that 
the threads 
Your way 

“Her 
A lovely 
with a 


This 
answer right 


her lips firmly. 
get her 


but 
would 


I should think 
catch and pull. 
seems as good as any.” 
was beautiful though. 

pattern. I never saw one 
basket on it. Where do you 

she a 

“IT don’t know,” Frances murmured, 
writing rapidly. If she could only 
get this letter finished, she would ask 
Nancy it for her after school. 
She the thought of her 


WOrK 


suppose got 


to mail 
smiled at 
laughter 

“T don't want you to 
jear, but if it 


t 


put yourself 
wouldn't be too 
rouble 
nodded 
that 
Aunt 
I don’t 
u're 
stiffly 
Frances put 
turned 


Frances But 


wrote 
wouldn't do 
Marie?” 


want 


as she 
course 
Yes, 
to disturb 
Aunt Marie 


you when 


writing,’ answered 
down her 
round ‘I'm not 
Aunt Marie?” 

‘If it wouldn’t be 
if you’d ask her 
basket pattern 

it when I finish this.” 

Frances groaned’ inwardly “Of 
course I will,” she said brightly 
her letter again. In 
sentence describing 
bedroom wallpaper, she had 
Nancy's name. So much for 
writing a letter in same 
with Aunt Marie 
the window 
hung 
of chains 


and 
What 


pen 
busy 

is it 
too much trouble 
where got that 
I'd like to make one 


she 


She 
the 
her 
written 


looked at 
middle of a 
new 


the room 

got up and 
Aunt Marie’s 
with the 
Why didn’t Nancy 


She 
vent to 
presence over ner 
weight 


come? 


BICYCLE 
drive and 


bell chirred in the 


voices approached 


4 


girls’ 


the house. Frances turned gladly and 
Aunt Marie looked up with het 
patient, melancholy Nancy 
Whirled in bag into a 


chair, hug and 


smile 
She flung her 
gave her mother a 
exclaimed 
Hello, 
Frances 
Nancy! 
been 


Aunt Marie.” 
almost laughed 

without 

forced 


hiding her 


aloud 
her had 
herself to 
delighted 


Ihe 
endless 
speak lightly, 
tenderness. 


day 
She 


“Quick,—It's the host! 


“Have enough lunch, 
was the French exam?” 

Nancy made a face. 
asked all the wrong 
got through, I guess. 
a good lunch. What 
sandwiches anyway?” 

The bicycle bell twirred sharply. 

“Oh mother, Jean’s waiting for me.” 

Frances felt an instant stab of dis- 
appointment. A day with Aunt Marie 
lasted for years. If only Nancy would 
stay with her a little while. If only 
Nancy needed her. 

“Tell Jean to come 
she want?” 

“She wants me to go with her to 
get her new piece of music but I was 
going to take my shoes to the shoe 
maker. I can’t do both, they’re so far 
apart.” 

“Don’t do either,” 
ed, within herself. “Stay here with 
me.” Nancy had her own friends, 
her own plans, her own life. “Stay 
with me. I’m your mother. Let me 
in.” 

Aunt Marie’s voice trailed out, 
clinging as chiffon. “Why don’t you 
sit down with your mother and me, 
dear? You can help me choose colors.” 

There was no room for her now, 
Frances thought, in Nancy’s world. 
If she could only keep a little place 
for herself, a small solacing import- 
ance. Outside Jean twanged her 
bell. 

“T wanted to wear those shoes 
Friday but Jean has to get her music 
has her I can’t do 
tomorrow because we're 


dear? How 


“Fierce. She 
things. Oh, I 
Gee, that was 
was in those 


in. What does 


Frances entreat- 


before she lesson. 


either one 
. 


The 
that 


Does anyone know somebody we can notify,— 
a friend or somebody?” 


—By Bushell. 


going to rehearse after 
school.” 

She turned, tall and graceful, the 
long curls lifting from her neck as 
she moved. Her slender hands clasped 
her mother’s arm. 

“What'll I do, mother? 


cide. You tell me quick.” 


our play 


I can’t de- 


VRANCES felt her cheeks burn. Her 

head lifted proudly. Why, of 
course Nancy needed her. She had 
always been the practical, competent 
one. She had had her answer ready 
all along. Nancy could go with Jean 
for the music and she would take 
Nancy’s shoes to the repair shop to- 
morrow morning. It was all so simple. 
She was beginning to speak when 
Aunt Marie interrupted. 

“I should think Jean could go for 
her own music, Nancy. Your shoes 
are more important.” The soft drag- 
ging tones irritated Frances unspeak- 
ably. What did Aunt Marie know 
about Nancy’s plans. Nancy shook 
her arm, repeating, 

“Jean’s in a hurry. Tell me what to 
do, mother? Shall I go with her or 
take my shoes?” 

Frances started. Her daughter's 
voice clung, hurt, pleading, reproach- 
ful. It sounded exactly like Aunt 
Marie’s. And now, looking from one 
to the other, she saw how much Nancy 
looked like Aunt Marie. Slender, 
fluffy-haired, with long narrow hands 
and appealing green-blue eyes. 

“What'll I do, mother?” Aunt Marie 
might be speaking. Frances pulled 
her short figure taut. She lifted the 


Have you seen 1t? 


GAS Refrigerator 


you hear about 


but NEVER HEAR! 


@ IT IS ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
The GAS refrigerator has that plus 
quality over other mechanical refrigerators 
— permanent silence. Why ?—because a 
tiny gas flame does all the work! Absence 
of moving parts in the freezing system 
assures trouble-free operation for years. 


No mechanical refrigerating parts to wear 


out, therefore none to replace! 


The GAS Refrigerator provides the pruper 


moisture 


and temperature condition for 


every kind of food. Some need dry cold; 
others moist cold — the GAS Refrigerator 
gives you both to safeguard your family’s 


health. 


See the GAS Refrigerator FIRST! 


EATONS 
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My dear, how can you look so fresh and cool 


asks the heat-wilted world 


gracious lady. 


this serene and 


She'll answer inevitably that the 


frock she’s wearing is crisp, light “Linisette” 


EATON'S. 


smiles at 


from It's. a 


that torrid days 


wrinkle. It’s a spun rayon 


12 to 20. Eaton price Each 


MAIN STORI 


cool, 
and 


in Rose, Blue, Aqua 
a pleated beauty, one of many styles. 


linen-like weave 


doesn't easily 


Sizes 


Fourth Floor 
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girl’s hand from her arm. 
“Jean’s waiting,” she said crisply. 
“Decide which to do and go do it.” 
“Oh mother, I can’t decide. I 
guess I'll stay and help Aunt Marie 
with her wool.” 
“That'll be lovely, 
Aunt Marie. 
Frances walked quickly to the door. 
“Hello, Jean,” she called. She gave 
Nancy a little push. “Nancy’s just 
made up her mind. She'll tell you.” 


dear,” murmured 
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Suitable contributions to ‘‘The Back Page”’ 
will be paid for at regular rates. Short 
articles, verse, epigrams or cartoons of a 
humorous or ironical or indignant nature 
are what the editors are seeking. Prefer- 
ence is for topical comment. Address 
all contributions to ‘“‘The Back Page’’, 
Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto. 


This is the Popular “PRINCESS” Model 


Easy extended payments are available if you desire 
them. There is a model to suit every home... ice cubes 


aplenty . . . space. 


Shelves are adjustable to accom- 


modate bulky foods. Ask about the generous allowance 
on your present refrigerator when you come to see the 


modern GAS Refrigerator. 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY 


2532 Yonge Street 
732 Danforth Avenue 


@ You enjoy SAVINGS—in time, in work, in money! The GAS 
Refrigerator eliminates costly food spoilage, allows you to 
buy food on bargain days and to store it easily until needed. 


19 Toronto Street 





